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The Making of the English New Testament 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed 


The year 1925 marks the 400th anniversary of the publication of William Tyndale’s epoch-making 
translation of the New Testament. It is fitting, therefore, that there should appear at this time 
from the pen of Dr. Goodspeed, world famous since the publication of his ‘American Translation 
of the New Testament,” a reliable story of the wonderful career, through various trai‘slations, of the 
New Testament. The story begins with Tyndale and proceeds through the long succession of 
translations: Coverdale, Rogers, the King James, the private translations (1700-1900), down to 1923, 


with the Goodspeed translation. (Price $1.50) 


The Making and Meaning of the 


New Testament 


By James H. SNowpewn. Another helpful book, at this time, but 
of somewhat different character {rom Goodspecd's, is this book of 
Dr. Snowden. He tells how the New Testament was made and 
what it means. He sketches the Hebrew, Greek and Roman back- 
ground out of which it grew, briefly explains each book in it, out- 
lines the life of Jesus and of Paul, and brings its great messages to 
bear upon our modern life. Indeed, Dr. Snowden is at his best in 
showing what a remarkably modern book the New Testament is 
and makes good its distinction as incomparably the most valuable 
book in the world. (91.50) 


The Dilemmas of Jesus 


By James Brack. Dr. Black, whose earlier book on ‘The Mystery 
of Preaching,” is finding its way into the libraries of most thought- 
ful preachers, attempts in this latest work to bring his readers face 
to face with the utter reality with which Christ entered into the 
life of humanity in the “days of His flesh.” Beginning with the 
scene at Jordan, where Jesus entered upon his public ministry, 
Dr. Black depicts Jesus facing twelve desperate dilemmas which 
could not be sidestepped, and emerging victorious from thea Ss 


The Personality of God 


By James H. Svowpen. This book is written in the conviction 
that at the heart of the universe is the secret of all existence, and 
at the core of this secret is the question of the personality of God. 
There is no attempt to deal in hichly philosophical and speculative 
questions; the motive is rather a practical one. That it has mate- 
rial for thought for both scholars and laymen may be taken for 
granted. ($1.00) 


Authority in Religion 


By Epwarp Graces. Here is another book which is practical in 
purpose. It is an ideal book to help young men and women who are 
perplexed because of the breakdown of the “outward authorities” 
supposed to control man's beliefs. Dr. Grubb is the author of 
“The Meaning of the Cross.” ($1.25) 


The Making and Meaning of the Bible 


By Groros Barctar. While mentioning books which are so 
written as to appeal to thoughtful laymen and young people, this 
new work of Dr Barclay should not be overlooked It is a most 
successful attempt to present the results of modern Biblical study 
to those who cannot delve deeply in thevlogical tomes. ($1.75) 


Everyman’s Life of Jesus 


Ry James Morrarr. A narrative in the words of the four Gospels 
with illuminating introductions. “The reader is guided in a way 
that is most excellently clear from stave to stave in the Master's 
life and ministry.’’—Baitisu Weex yr. (Cloth, $1.50; Leather, $2.50) 


The Art of Preaching 


By Davip Smita. The author of “The Days of His Flesh.” sets 
forth for his hust of ministerial friends treasures gathered in his 
wide experience as one of the greatest preachers of the day. ($2.00) 


With Mercy and With Judgment 


By Acexanper Warts. This new yolume of sermons by the 
author of “Lord Teach Us to Pray,” wfll be warmly welcomed 
the Scotch preacher's large American following. ($2.00 


A Creed for College Men 


By Hoon ANnperson Moran. Dr. Moran serves as college pastor 
at Cornell, and knows the problems of young men and women. 
His book breathes the air of friendly discussion rather than of 
theoloical disputation, which, of course, is in its favor. We cannot 
imazine much better equipment for the pastor who is seeking aid 
in his important work with young people, than this book. ($1.25) 


Conversion: Christian and Non-Christian 


By Atrrep C. Unverwoop. Here is a different sort of book on 
conversion. For some time thoughtful leaders have felt the need of 
a treatment of the subject which should take into account the 
recent advances in psychology, and in the comparative study of 
religions. Here is just such a book. ($2.00) 


Divorce in America under State and Church 


By Waker Gwrwne. A free and open ard unsparing scientific 
examination of this momentous problem. One chapter is on “The 
Mind of Christ Concerning Marriage.” ($2.00) 


THREE REISSUES 
The Ethical Teaching of Jesus 


By Enxest F. Scorr. Today, as never before, Jesus stands out 
as the moral leader of humanity, and Dr. Scott's book has been 
generally acclaimed as one of ake most valuable contributions of 
years on what Jesus actually taught. (New edition. $1.00) 


Where Evolution and Religion Meet 


By Jonn M. anv Merce C. Courter. The fact that the authors 
of this book are both Christians and scientists makes this book of 
profound value. The best book on the subject published in the 
past five years. (New edition, $1.00) 


In Pulpit and Parish 


By Natnantet J Burton. This volume of Yale Lectures became 
popular several years ago when first published, and upon its reissue 
it is welcomed by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson as ‘one of the very best 
courses in the entire Lyman Beecher Series." (New edition, $1.75) 


An Introduction to the New Testament 


By Benxsamis W. Bacon. A scholarly and sympathetic presen- 
tation of the subject, and a book of permanent importance. 
(New edition, $1.00) 


Science and Religion 
By J. Arthur Thomson 


Here is the book which has long been awaited from the pen of the famous author of the “Outline 
of Science.” In an unusually interesting and clarifying manner, Professor Thomson shows that modern 
scientific formulation of the results of research and discovery cannot be regarded as antithetic to 


religious interpretation. 
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A Prayer on 
Easter Morning 


THOU who wast stronger than death, whom death 

bound but could not hold, in the power and truth 
of Thine upstanding from the tomb our hearts rejoice 
this day. We rejoice in Thy continuing presence amongst 
us and in the clear proof which Thou hast brought to us 
that our dream of immortality is not false. Thy victory 
is our victory. Because Thou livest we shall live also, 
and we know that those dear to us who have passed beyond 
the touch of our hand are in the eternal presence of the 
Father. In the vision of Thy glorious resurrection our 
lips break forth in songs of praise and we join the in- 
numerable host to crown Thee King of Love. 

Yet, Lord, in the joy of Easter suffer not Thy cross 
to be shut out from our vision. While we bask in the light 
that comes streaming from the open door of Thine empty 
tomb, may we not miss the effulgence with which it bathes 
the cross still standing on the little hill. We who followed 
Thee to Calvary, timid, disappointed and full of fear, may 
we find in Thy resurrection the verdict of God upon the 
soundness of such a life as Thine. As Thy radiant re- 
appearing sheds light upon our future joy, may it shed 
light also upon our present duty. Banish from our hearts 
all misgivings as to the efficacy of a life of simple love 
and good will such as Thou didst carry through to the 
end. In the Easter light may Thy supreme adventure of 
faith and trust reveal and confirm to our hearts the fact 
that our universe is spiritual through and through, as Thou 
didst believe it to be. 

And may we, O Lord Jesus, go forth with courage to 
whatever cross may await us. May we stake our all upon 
a life of love. May we refuse all compromises with evil, 
all obeisance to mammon, all dependence upon material 


resources, all trust in reeking tube and iron shard. As Thy 
supreme challenge to the powers of a secular order was 
answered by the glorious victory of Easter morning, may 
we keep the path of loving service and unselfish good 
will, unafraid even though it lead us to a cross like Thine. 
May we stand fast in the power of Thy resurrection as- 
sured that the approving verdict of God upon Thy way 
of life will be given us also when the morning dawns and 
the shadows flee away. Amen. 


Wealth and Bonded Slaves 
for Progress 


HE RADICAL DOCTRINES of capitalism find 
adequate expression in the following editorial emana- 

tion from “Commerce and Finance”: “As the world slips 
into 1925 we have all become—every one of us—the own- 
ers of hundreds of millions of able-bodied serfs. We 
have a mortgage on the lives of both the living and the 
unborn in practically every nation of Europe except Russia. 
We shall have, if not gold pouring in, then its equivalent 
in merchandise. Each of us can hope to have more to 
spend. With such wealth we can hope to do two things. 
We can waste it, individually, as every great empire has 
finally wasted its resources in the past; or else, utilizing 
the modern invention called capitalism, we can mass it in 
ways that will enable us . . . to remold the entire world 
nearer to the heart’s desire. With money—and the labor 
of bonded slaves.” There you have it in a nut-shell, and 
with the exultation of an enthusiast. Just as popes and 
emperors once gathered power, and just as imperial powers 
rounded up the “lesser breeds” and took “a mortgage on 
the lives of both the living and the unborn,” so now “with 
money and the labor of bonded slaves” we can utilize “that 
modern invention, called capitalism” (God be praised!), 
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to “remold the entire world nearer to the heart’s desire.” 
Leave it to us. We are fair-haired and long-headed. The 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them how we 
will, has peopled most of the earth with round-heads and 
made them to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
With capital and the flaming judgments of history’s great 
assize we have “become the owners of hundreds of millions 
of able-bodied serfs.” With its revelations of dolicho- 
cephalic superiority and brachycephalic stupidity, science ( ?) 
writes us a new apocalypse. With its temple on the street 
called Wall and with the tariff, subsidy and the “American 
plan” as its law we need now only found a great sanhe- 
drin of multi-millionaires as the parliament of mankind to 
bring in the New Jerusalem. 


” 


Advice to the Modern 
Young Rich 


F YOU HAD A YOUNG FRIEND who was wealthy, 
but who had become so concerned by the moral impli- 
cations of his wealth that he was considering giving it 
away, how would you advise him? The question recently 
came in concrete form to Mr. Robert E. Lewis, the gen- 
eral secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in Cleveland. Mr. Lewis 
will be remembered as the author of the trenchant article, 
“The Supreme Test of the Young Rich,” that appeared 
in The Christian Century for February 26. This is what 
Mr. Lewis wrote: “My dear George: I am told that you 
are thinking of giving up your property. The greatest 
need of social reform is not to create more proletarians, 
and only those have influence with the proletariat who are 
It takes a long time for the proletarian element 
particularly in this country it will take a generation or 
two—before the proletarians will adopt highbrow leader- 


proletarians 


ship. They are very suspicious of all persons outside their 
own class, though they are ofttimes interested in hearing 
them speak. The place where the real work has to be 
A proletarian has no 
If the propertied class 
can be brought to lead in social reform, social reform will 
In fact, the great difficulty is 
If you vote yourself voluntarily 


done is with the propertied class. 
influence with the propertied class. 


make enormous progress 
with the propertied class. 
out of the propertied class, it is doubtful if you would 
increase your influence amongst the propertied class and 
it would be very much easier for the propertied class to 
crush you, which probably an increasing number of them 
would be glad to do anyway. To have resources of your 
own is no detriment to you in working amongst the prop- 


ertied class and you are not needed particularly with the 
proletarian class and couid do very little amongst them 


excepting to fan their white-heat into vapor. So, my dear 
George, I hope the rumors which I have heard are quite 
beside the mark. Use your property as the propertied 
class are not accustomed to use it. Hate it as much as 
vou wish to hate it because of the temptations which it 
affords and because of the alliances which selfish resources 
are accustomed to fatten upon. Your leadership will depend 
upon a much more difficult problem than being abjectly 
poor. Jesus found it comparatively easy to gather to 
himself the poor, but those who had property he almost 
despaired of. If you can be a leader amongst the prop- 
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ertied class for the Jesus-way-of-life, you can accomplish 
something if sincerity and devotion are accompanied by 
wisdom and power. The past few years seem to prove 
this. Excuse my writing so frankly; but I am anxious 
you should not make the greatest mistake of your life,” 
Is Mr. Lewis right in giving such advice? 


Sun Yat-sen: Herald 


Of a New Asia 


HE PRESS OF THE WEST has been curiously 

unanimous in its laudation of the dead Chinese patriot, 
Sun Yat-sen. There must have been much more disagree- 
ment in the press of his own land, and that, too, not because 
a prophet is without honor among his own people. The 
truth is that it is hard to strike a balance in the strange 
career of Dr. Sun. There were signs in the closing years 
of his career that the man himself was almost unbalanced. 
He came to believe implicitly that he had been responsible, 
in person, for every important act performed by every one 
of the conflicting actors on China’s crowded stage. In 
bursts of rage it was possible for him to do as he did one 
night in Canton, go aboard a gunboat and fire at the build- 
ing in which his (to him) stiff-necked associates were meet- 
ing. Some of the political gestures of his last months bor- 
dered on opera bouffe. It is easier to go back to 1916, as 
his most recent biographer, Judge Linebarger, does, and 
stop the tale of his career there. Then he appears as, in 
all probability, he will appear in history—a man who, 
almost single-handed, brought to fruition the revolt that 
ended an ancient tradition in the east, and who, although 
outmaneuvered by his opponents, planted a new seed of 
democracy that may not die. No more romantic career has 
filled the modern chronicle. And it needs to be taken into 
account that what Dr. Sun did in tumbling autocracy in 
China he did not only for China, but for all Asia. If 
democracy is on the advance in Asia—and from Cape 
Comorin to the Arctic circle it is—it owes much to the 
impulse received when this one man who has just died in 
Peking appeared in the Yangtse valley fourteen years ago 
and challenged the world’s most ancient absolutism. If he 
did not prove as apt in administration as in agitation, that 
may have been to China’s immediate loss. That the power 
he undoubtedly did possess he used to her ultimate gam 
will appear more clearly as the new day in the orient 
advances. 


Ministers in 
a Strike 

N EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATION of what min- 

isters can do when there is a strike in the community 
is furnished by the recent strike of silk workers in Pater- 
son, New Jersey. This city has long been a center of in- 
dustrial unrest. Fashion makes the silk industry unstable 
and the fact that it is an industry of small shops makes 
common codes and agreements difficult. Severe competi- 
tion between firms thrusts conditions down toward the 
sweat shop basis. The year book of the silk industry lists 
more than seven hundred shops in Paterson. Many of 
them have only a handful of employes and work from 
hand to mouth. The Church League for Industrial Democ- 
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racy sent its able secretary, William B. Spofford, into the 
strilce area to see what might be done. He found no unity 
of action among either workers or employers, except a 
small group of manufacturers who had an association that 
was militantly open-shop. The strike leaders had blindly 
asked some bureau in New York city to send them a speaker 
to build up morale and they sent a radical who was more 
interested in preaching communism than in the merits of 
the controversy. With the exception of two clergymen 
the church leaders were silent. These two gave time and 
influence without stint. They were able to get groups from 
both sides together for conference and understanding. The 
undertaking was laden with difficulty. Suspicion reigned. 
Promises were broken through fear. The fight motive 
was uppermost. Above all things, facts were needed by 
both sides. Mr. Spofford mined these facts out and laid 
them on the conference tables. He became convinced that 
every problem could be settled by agreement, through con- 
ference and a frank facing of facts. The result was a 
conference group, able and willing to listen to concrete 
suggestions regarding the experience of the clothing in- 
dustry’s community of agreement and constitution provid- 
ing impartial machinery for the settling of differences. 
Matters were thus put in a way of settlement through the 
mediation of three ministers. Where is there a finer min- 
istry than in that of mediating peace between those neigh- 
bors who must work together in a modern shop? 


Editor of Unity Dines 
With Chicago Subscribers 


HICAGO readers of that irrepressibly courageous 

weekly, Unity, recently took occasion of a western 
trip by its editor, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, to give a 
big dinner in his honor and hear a personal message 
from him. Unity is published in Chicago and edited 
from New York, which, though confessedly an incon- 
venient arrangement, gives the editor the blessing of 
a certain detachment from the mechanics and economics 
of the paper and leaves him free to express his soul 
without constraint. Unity therefore reflects the per- 
sonality of its editor to a high degree. And being him- 
self a prophetic and path-finding, Dr. Holmes makes 
his paper carry every week a message like the message 
of the Hebrew prophets. Ln this he is carrying for- 
ward the tradition which the leadership of Jenkin Lloyd 
lones, his editorial predecessor, established in Chicago’s 
moral life. It was a distinguished company of the moral 
and religious leadership of this community that greeted 
Dr. Holmes at the dinner, men and women drawn from 
the liberal orthodox, and Jewish fellowship. Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese spoke for the liberal Christians, Rabbi 
Louis L. Mann for the liberal Jews, and the editor of 
rhe Christian Century found deep satisfaction in being 
presented as a representative of orthodoxy. Dr. Holmes 
honored the company by speaking in quite personal 
terms of his dual retationship to his Community church 
in New York and Unity in Chicago, declaring that he 
was a victim of a congenital inability to say no when 
anybody asked him to undertake a task, no matter 
what. His mild self-impeachment, all the world knows, 
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is nothing but modesty, for the range of interest over 
which he has spread his mind and extended his hand of 
helping during the more than twenty years of his 
ministry, is a demonstration of a capacity for thought 
and service far beyond the powers of most of our 
leaders. That Dr. Holmes and Unity are alive and on 
the job is a fact which acts as a kind of pillar of strength 
to thousands of men and women throughout the land, 
in which company the editors of The Christian Century 
have pride and gratitude in being included. 


Toward an Organization of the 
World for Peace 


HE PROBLEM of abolishing war is basically a prob- 

lem of setting up a world organization through which 
the peaceful impulses of mankind may effectively function 
in the settlement of international disputes without resort to 
war. No one can doubt that humanity the world around 
dletests war and desires peace. We Americans know that so 
far as we are concerned our intentions and our yearnings 
are sincerely and deeply pacific. What seems like a con- 
trary disposition amongst us we know is the product of 
immemorial habit and misinformation and fear rather than 
of desire. The militarism that exists amongst us is due 
to no positive or inherent desire to fight other peoples, but 
to the fact that there has not yet been set up any organ 
through which the overwhelming desire for peace may 
function—any organ which commands our confidence that 
in the event of the emergence of a really vital issue it would 
be competent to deal with the dispute and resolve it with- 
out appeal to the ancient arbitrament of war. 

But all this is no more true of us Americans than of our 
neighbors, the British, the French, the Japanese, the Ger- 
mans, the Russians, the Italians, the Chinese, the Brazilians, 
the Chileans, the Argentines, the Poles, the Turks, the 
Czecho-Slovaks, the Mexicans, and all other peoples. Put 
the question fairly to the people of any nation: 
prefer a world at peace to a world at war? and the answer 
would be the same the world around. The problem of 
shifting our civilization from a war basis to a peace basis 
does not wait upon an evangelization of the minds and 
hearts of men by the gospel of peace. 
—with only negligible exceptions—are already converted to 
this gospel, even those who live under the most ancient and 
powerful military systems. 
hate war ; we may be assured that other peoples far removed 
from our type of culture hate it with equal zeal. 

Why then does not mankind get rid of a monster so uni- 
versally detested? The answer is that no organization of 
the sovereign powers of the world has yet come into being 
which exercises or gives promise of exercising the func- 
tion of a disinterested international common denominator 
for the settlement of those disputes which are bound to 
arise from time to time. The case is not one requiring 
popular evangelization or exhortation; the peoples of the 
world are ready, yea, more than ready. They cry, “How 
long, O, Lord, how long!” They wait for their leaders, 
their statesmen, to find some way by which their will to be 


Do you 


All men everywhere 


We Americans know that we 
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forever done with war may find embodiment in a perma- 
nent organization whose functioning will relegate the war 
system to the desuetude of discarded barbarisms. 

It was this universal passion for peace and weariness 
with war that furnished the impulse for the creation of the 
league of nations. It was the existence of this universal 
passion that made Mr. Wilson’s appearance in Europe, fol- 
lowing the armistice, a personal triumph like which no mili- 
tary conqueror ever had been given. Mr. Wilson had 
become the symbol of a specific plan for creating a world 
organization through which this universal desire for the 
peaceful settlement of international controversies could ex- 
press itself. The league of nations was the immediate 
post-war response of the world statesmanship of that 
moment to the world-wide demand for a substitute for war. 
Whatever is to be said in judgment of the result of the 
Paris conference, it is beyond gainsaying that the peace 
was made by the diplomats and warriors there assembled 
under an unprecedented popular demand for some perma- 
nent organ of international life whose orderly functioning 
would make future wars avoidable. The league of nations 
was the answer given to this deep yearning of universal 
mankind. Whether it was a good answer or a bad answer, 
a high-purposed answer or a disingenuous answer, we do 
not here discuss. What we now are concerned with is sim- 
ply the fact that the whole world, including the United 
States, looked with ardent expectation for a world organiza- 
tion for peace to emerge from the peace settlement. And 
the United States expected to join such organization. 

The United States did not associate itself with its neigh- 
bor nations in establishing and supporting the league. 
Both by vote of the senate and by two overwhelming 
expressions of the popular will, the national mind declared 
itself unwilling to share in maintaining the league. Thus 
the United States stands in no organic relationship to its 
neighbors in the great matter of world peace. We have 
said that we will do what we can when specific issues 
arise, but we will undertake in advance no commitments 








such as are involved in membership in the present organiza- 


tion. Our leaders point with some show of pride to the 
fact that we have not been wholly “isolated” and uncon- 
cerned since the war, that we have generously given alms, 
participated in certain philanthropic functions auxiliary to 
the league, conspicuously led in devising a financial scheme 
by which Germany may hope to regain her economic foot- 
ing, and called and carried through a disarmament confer- 
ence resulting in substantial relief from the tax burden of 
building battleships. 

All of this, good as it may be, does not satisfy the Amer- 
ican conscience. Our public mind is haunted with the sense 
that our nation is falling short of a high moral duty. Our 
inability to enter into some continuous, vital and organic 
relationship with other peoples, in which we undertake 
commitments and accept responsibilities under a common 
covenant profoundly disturbs us. Our nation cannot be at 
peace in its own soul so long as its cooperation with the 
rest of the world to abolish war consists only of sporadic 
and opportunistic acts involving no underlying and continu- 
ous commitments. The Christian ideal has spread too far 
over our national life and struck too deep in the general 
conscience to allow us to tolerate with complacency the 
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position of irresponsible aloofness into which, in spite of our 
occasional and oftimes conspicuous good deeds, we have 
been thrust since the war. We know—and no politica] 
casuistry can for long obfuscate our intelligence on this 
point—that we ou,ht to be sharing organically in some 
concerted endeavor of all nations to provide a world 
organization through which may function the universaj 
impulse for peace. The spirit of America is restless, and 
it cannot find rest until this nation takes its place in such 
a corporate partnership with all mankind. 

It is of great importance that this interpretation of 
America shall be made clear both to others and to our- 
selves. Obviously a just judgment of us by our neighbors 
depends upon their so understanding our state of mind, 
For the world to infer from our rejection of the league in 
1919 and 1920 that we then and there deliberately chose a 
policy of independent aloofness is sadly to misconceive our 
real spirit. The heart of America will never allow her to 
resume the position of “splendid isolation” in which she 
stood up to the time of the world war. The United States 
never again can think of living unto itself. That day and 
that conception are gone forever. 

And yet more to the point, it is only as we thus under- 
stand ourselves that we shall be able to use sound judg- 
ment rather than sentimental impulse in meeting the actual 
present situation in which the league issue is bound to be 
involved. We are being urged to enter the league court, 
and the senate has set the day in December next for open- 
ing up its consideration. In the two years since President 
Harding, under the prompting of Mr. Hughes, recom- 
mended the entrance of the United States into the court, 
it has grown increasingly clear that his conception of this 
court as dissociated from the league was an illusory one. 
The fact that the United States can adhere to the court 
without legal commitment to the league takes no account of 
the inevitable moral commitment involved in such a step. 
The truth is, as The Christian Century has recently shown, 
that there is no substantial reason why the United States 
which is already a member of the Hague court should 
enter the duplicate court which the league has created. 
There is nothing intrinsic to the new court that invests it 
with an appeal to the conscience of America. Its appeal is 
purely the indirect and, until recently, tacit one that it 
would put us in an attitude of cooperation with the league. 
This attitude, in the course of events would tend to become 
more and more explicit and formal, until actual mem- 
bership would be unavoidable. Those who hold independ- 
ent and strong convictions on the court are, practically to 
a man, advocates of America’s entrance into the league. 
Outside the pro-league group there is virtually no interest 
in the court. The attitude of President Coolidge has been 
plainly official and perfunctory. He has advanced no rea- 
son for adhering save the negative one that it will do us 
no harm, inasmuch as the court has no power to bring us to 
its bar unless we wish to go. Mr. Coolidge was under a 
kind of political necessity to accept Mr. Harding’s policies 
when the latter’s mantle fell upon his shoulders. That he 
did not yield to the enormous pressure of organized pro- 
court sentiment to force the senate to act on the court 
before its recent adjournment shows that his mind is still 
studying the deeper implications of the issue. It also 
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prophesies his leadership in a foreign policy quite independ- 
ent of the Harding tradition. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, with the debate on the court 
fixed for an early date on the senate’s calendar, the league 
issue itself is destined to be dragged out of the shadow into 
which it was thrust by the decisions of 1919 and 1920, 
and debated again. But it will not be the same debate. 
A great new factor will enter in, has indeed already entered 
in. When the post-war debate on the league was held no 
alternative proposal found a voice. The debate was pitched 
It was a yes or no issue. You were 
for the league or against it, and that was all there was to 
it. This meant, of course, unhappily, tragically indeed, 
that the alternative of going into the league was to do 
nothing. The opponents of the league were called irrec- 
oncilables, isolationists. The text of all their preaching was 
taken from the gospel according to George Washington 
and the epistle of Thomas Jefferson, and consisted of an 
adjuration to avoid entangling alliances with other nations. 
Inevitably, the legitimate objections to the league were 
alloyed with the baser considerations of national selfish- 
ness, the desire to get as quickly as possible out of the 
uncertain entanglements into which our participation in the 
war had brought us, and the reactionary impulse toward 
something conceived of as “normalcy.” Running through 
the whole bitter contest was the coarse strand of political 
partisanship. 

Happily the new debate will be pitched in a different 
key. The issue will not be league versus isolation, but 
league versus the outlawry of war, both proposals being 
based upon the repudiation of the doctrine of isolation and 
the explicit avowal of the high duty of America to share 
organically with the rest of the world in some permanent 
institution of peace and justice. The perfunctory approval 
of the league court by the republican party—whatever be 
the definitive form that approval may finally take—has 
lifted the court, at least, out of partisan politics; and if 
the nonpartisan consideration of the league court as against 
the outlawry of war draws the league itself, as it surely 
will, into the debate, we may dare to hope that the ran- 
corous partisanship of five years ago will give place to a 
consideration of the new issue more nearly on its merits, 
and that republican and democratic groups shall alike afford 
an open field in which both the league with its court on the 
one hand, and outlawry on the other, may expect to make 
converts. 

Moreover, the presence of a constructive rival to the 
league, where once there was only empty opposition to it, 
should illuminate the genius of the league itself and enable 
public intelligence to understand it and judge whether a 
world organization of that sort really answers the world- 
wide yearning for an effective international institution of 
peace. Over against the alternative proposal for an organ- 
ization to make war outlaw, the structural principles 
upon which the league is organized should stand out in 
a relief more bold and unmistakable than when the issue 
was simply league or nothing. We may expect therefore 
that while there will be no lack of heat in the new debate 
there will be far more light than in the former contro- 
versy, 

It is our desire to pluck the honor of speaking the first 
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word in this discussion which we believe is destined to 
become historic, by making a comparison of the two plans 
of world organization, the league and the outlawry of 
war, and that we shall do in another article. 


Unchanging Rome 


UST WHY the Roman Catholic church in this country 
J should think this a time when a bald and uncompro- 
mising statement of her dogma of church order is necessary 
it is hard to say. The spirit of neighborliness, the plea 
for tolerance has been a marked feature of the Roman 
community for some time past. Even the aggressive 
propaganda conducted and projected over the radio has 
been tuned in a non-controversial key. Yet now, in quick 
succession, the principal journal of the Roman church has 
made three pronouncements that show how baseless are 
the hopes of any accommodation or adjustment, save the 
adjustment of an absolute surrender. One of these declara- 
tions came in a blast against such Catholics as had in any 
way encouraged the building of the Episcopal cathedral 
in New York. A second we quoted last week, and came 
in reply to the statement of Bishop Gore concerning the 
“insurmountable obstacles” that Rome puts in the way 
of reunion. 

A third, and by far the most rigid exposition of the 
Catholic position, has been drawn by a statement attributed 
in the press to Bishop Brent. “For more than a year,” 
the bishop is quoted as saying, “the Roman Catholic church 
has been holding conversations with the church of England, 
and although Rome has not yet reached the point of being 
willing to cooperate, she at least recognizes the necessity 
of mutual concessions with other faiths.” This sentence 
seems to have been unusually potent in arousing the ire 
of the Roman hierarchy. America, the Jesuit weekly, is 
quick with its answer. The Roman Catholic church, it 
asserts, has not (Italics in the Catholic paper) “been hold- 
ing conversations with representatives of the church of 
England. . . . The few theologians who attended the Ma- 
lines conferences represented no one but themselves. As 
they are good Catholics, it may be presumed that they did 
not understand the purpose of the conferences to be ‘mutual 
concessions with other faiths’.” 

It is this phrase which appears to infuriate this exponent 
of Roman dogma. The words with which it seeks to blast 
every hope of adjustment that Anglicans or other Protes- 
tants may have entertained should be read with care. “The 
Catholic church,” says America, “is the perfect society com- 
missioned by Jesus Christ himself to teach and to govern 
in his name and by his authority, to which he promised the 
abiding presence of the spirit of truth. Not a portion of 
the truth of revelation, but all truth, has been given into 
her keeping; not as to one among many, but to her ex- 
clusively; and in her alone has been vested the plenary 
power of binding and loosing the souls of men.” 

“In Bishop Brent’s view,” the Catholic editor continues, 
“these claims are false. But the point is that they are 
claims made by the Catholic church, claims from which 
she can never recede. For she alone teaches. She alone 
rules. She alone is the mystical body of Christ. Were 
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she to admit any to a share in her divine commission and 
office, she would be false to her founder. Touching other 
religious communions not in full communion with her, she 
anathematizes them and their errors. Their followers may 
be in good faith, acting in invincible ignorance. She prays 
for them while she condemns their false belief; she strives 
to bring them into her fold, for they are not members 
of the one church founded by Jesus Christ, which he bade 
all men hear and obey. But she receives them only on 
condition of complete submission to her sweet and gentle 
hut powerful and all-embracing rule. . . . 

“Bishop Brent and ‘the representatives of the Church 
of England’ will come to the church of Christ with the 
submission of little children, or remain forever outside 
her fold. They will come not to teach, but to be taught, 
not to rule, but to be ruled, not to bargain, but to submit 
without reserves.” And the editorial closes by repeating 
that the Roman church—makes concessions to no 
She cannot.” 

We quote this definition of the Roman Catholic position, 
not to attack it, but to do what we can to secure the ends 
its authors had in mind. It was written for the informa- 
tion of non-Catholics, and it is possible for us to bring 
it to the attention of a considerable and influential group 
of these. We find ourselves in sympathy with the impulse 
that moved the editor to write as he has written. Nothing 
is more needed in all the religious discussion of the mo- 
ment than complete frankness. The necessity of reading 
most ecclesiastical utterances with an invisible dictionary 
supplying an esoteric translation in hand, has brought all 
conversation in this realm into low public esteem. Now to 
have this kind of a statement, in which words are evi- 
dently employed to express and not to conceal meaning, 
and which can only be misinterpreted by those infatuated 
souls who insist on misinterpretation, is to mark a distinct 
advance toward reality in the relations of the communions. 

Moreover, we feel that the Catholic writer has been 
justified in his directness by much recent activity on the 
part of those who profess to be working for universal 
Christian reunion. We have no quarrel with the motives 
or the methods of these enthusiasts. We have believed, 
however, that their hopes have been in large measure 
chimerical. They have become so captured with the dream 
of some sort of compromise arrangement with the ancient 
traditionalism that is Rome that they have seemed to us 
to be increasingly in danger of cutting themselves off from 
their Protestant moorings without finding themselves wel- 
comed—save as penitents—in the other camp. Apparently, 
this form of activity for “union” which ends in further 
disunion has not completely fooled all who have engaged 
in it. Failing Rome, these have sought a justification for 
their ardor in fantastic alliances with branches of Christian 
ecclesiastical tradition having a curiously contorted record 
of spiritual ministry. Now to have this clear word from 
Roman sources should protect against much bootless pros- 
pecting in the direction of that communion and should 
equally make clear the entire lack of significance in Rome’s 
eyes of any endorsements secured in other quarters. 

We feel not the slightest resentment at this declaration 
of Roman Catholic theory. Rather, we welcome it. We 
believe that every religious group should have the right 
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to express its tenets fully and freely. The more this js 
done, without reservations, the better will the people of 
a free country be able to understand and to judge the 
issues that are at stake. The man who would reply to 
such a presentation as this we have quoted with bed-sheets 
and night-riders simply does not believe in American 
institutions and traditions. We account such a declaration 
a gain all around. It makes the Roman Catholic position 
too clear for mistake. By that it should protect some 
non-Catholics against betrayal by their own énthusiasm, 
Furthermore, it should make Protestants vividly aware 
of their own community of interest. And if there is in 
the Catholic dogma any conception that is out of accord 
with the spirit of America an unequivocal statement like 
this, emanating from Catholic sources, will make that clear 
and at the same time carry its own antidote. 


Thoughts After the Sermon 
VI.—Dr. Merrill on “Christ, Our Religion.”’ 


OMETIMES a sermon leaves you almost without 

thoughts, as if a sponge had taken up the last idea 
from your mind. The sermon seems to be so complete, 
so mentally satisfying. All the relevant materials that 
belong in its structure are there and are built in with 
such symmetry of construction that one feels as if one 
were in the presence of a work of art which calls only 
for appreciation and understanding, and that any 
thoughts on one’s own account are a sort of imperti- 
nence. That is the mood in which Dr. Merrill’s sermon 
in last week’s Christian Century left me. For the mo- 
ment, I felt that there was nothing more that could be 
said, or thought. It was as if I were standing in a vast 
cathedral whose floor and beam and dome all were be- 
yond either criticism or supplementation. Everything 
that was there belonged there; everything was adequate 
for its purpose; and nowhere was there too much. 

Of not every sermon would the saying of such things 
as these be esteemed a compliment. Some sermons 
should not be symmetrical—they are weakened by the 
attempt to make them so. To bother with proportion 
when you are trying to lodge only one great consum- 
ing idea in your hearer’s minds is bad art and bad 
preaching. But this text, “I am the way, and the truth 
and the life,” is itself a sort of temple in which the 
mind instinctively passes from one shrine to another, 
pouring out its oblation now at the altar of one word 
and now at that of another, until the round is completed 
at the high altar of the Master’s “Iam.” The very text 
starts one’s thoughts going in a rhythm. Whatever 
the mind does with these awesome words, the outcome 
must be symmetrical and inclusive, if it is to satisfy the 
heart. 

I felt too that the preacher was as profoundly con- 
cerned to express his own soul as to expound the text. 
That was what breathed into the sermon the breath of 
life. There was no dealing in abstract literalities, but 
in living realities. It was expository, but it was vital. 
I want the scripture treated so by those who assume to 
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interpret it for me. The words of the scripture must 
always be matched by the soul of the interpreter—my 
own soul if I am reading in private devotion, or the 
interpreter’s soul, if I am waiting for some word of 
God from the lips of His spokesman. 

It is plain to be seen that even so irenic and catholic 
an utterance as this by Dr. Merrill emerges from a 
background of controversy in which the preacher’s pas- 
sionate convictions are involved. He makes discrimi- 
nations and suggests shades of meaning which would 
hardly be thought of save as against the foil of contrary 
He brings no controversy into the sermon, 
any one can see that, but his sermon was beaten out, as 
truth always is in this world, on the anvil of conflict. 
Here is the echo of the present fundamentalist-mod- 
ernist controversy: “What mighty efforts the masters 
and doctors, the creed-makers and teachers, have made 
to find and set forth the truth! But friends, you know, 
as I do, that no creed ever written—Apostles’ creed, 
Nicene creed, Westminster confession, or any other— 
is the truth in such sense that the human soul can say, 
Here I rest, I have found all I need. Why, the most 
glorious, the most Christian, statements in the West- 
minster confession of faith are those in which it ex- 
pressly disclaims its own infallibility. Where shall we 
find the truth? In Christ. He is the truth.” 

Here is clearly a different conception of truth—the 
truth that saves, and that binds the saved in a common 
fellowship—from that which rests upon exact creedal 
formulation. Creedal truth is, it would seem, a different 


doctrines. 


order of truth from that which may rightly be called 
Christian truth. Christian truth is not doctrinal at all, 


Dr. Merrill says; Christian truth is personal! There is 
an ecclesiastical revolution in that idea. What would 
happen to our sectarian divisions based upon mere 
distinctions of doctrine if we once fairly faced the fact 
that our Lord said, “J am the truth. If a man accepts 
me, he accepts the truth that is sufficient for a basis 
of fellowship between himself and all others who like- 
wise accept me.” All these historic divisions of the church 
and the present attempts yet further to divide the 
Christian fellowship would appear as they truly are, 
a monstrous sin against Christ himself, if we took 
Christ’s great utterance seriously. But we are afraid to 
trust Christ as such a sufficient principle of union and 
communion. So we build up our rigid little human 
systems to support and protect him. And as a reward 
of our pains we see Christ misrepresented and mis- 
understood in a world that needs nothing so much as 
the saving power of his personal touch. 

I think I have not heard so fine an illustration of the 
resilient, self-adjusting genius of Christianity as that of 
the Yerkes telescope. When Dr. Merrill stood in the 
great observatory, he said to the director: “I suppose 
you went down to solid rock to find a firm foundation 
lor your telescope.” “No,” was the unexpected answer, 
“solid rock is too rigid, it transmits earth vibrations. 
We made a huge pocket in the rock, and filled it with 
fine sand, and on that we set our telescope.” Thus God 
has set our faith, our fellowship and our task on the 
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foundation of no rigid, adamantine system or formula, 

but upon the dynamic, ever-renewed and ever adjust- 

able foundation of personality—the man Christ Jesus 
Other foundation can no man lay. 


THE LISTENER 


The Probability of Rain 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


AND KETURAH were in a Strange Land, and 

our Ship cast anchor in an Harbour of a Strange 
City. And we were on shore for the day and the evening. 
And when it was dark, we returned unto the wharf, 
and we waited for the tender that came from time to 
time and carried passengers back and forth between the 
ship and the shore. And the night was pleasant, and 
the situation was new, and we were in no haste. 

And not far from us upon the wharf was a group 
of folk, and we knew them not who they were, nor to 
what country they belonged, until they began to sing. 
And this was what they sang: 

Oh, it ain’t a-goin’ to rain no more, no more, And it 
ain’t a-goin’ to rain no more; But how in the world can 
the old foiks tell That it ain’t a-goin’ to rain no more? 

And Keturah said, They be some of our own pas- 
sengers, and they are awaiting the tender, even as we 
are. 

And I said, Keturah, They be Young Folk that have 
had the advantage of a Colledge Education. 

And Keturah said, The songs that the young folk 
sing in Colledge now are about as sensible as those 
that thou didst learn in Colledge. 

And I said, These Young Folk have accepted their 
expectation of the weather on the testimony of the Old 
Folks. That is according to the spirit of American 
Youth. But they have also the spirit of inquiry, and 
they ask, saying, It rained when the Old Folks were 
young, and it hath rained at intervals ever since, ergo, 
which is Latin, which they learn in Colledge, How in 
the world can the Old Folks tell that it ain’t a-goin’ to 
rain no more? 

And as we were speaking the Young Folk sang more, 
and I said unto Keturah, Listen unto them now, as 
they inquire, saying, But how in heck can I wash my 
neck if it ain’t a-goin’ to rain no more? For the men 
who have made History have largely been unconcerned 
about the washing of their necks, and more concerned in 
the saving of them from the rope. 

And Keturah said, I know no reason why a man may 
not be Cleanly and still make history. 

And I said, How recently had Spartacus washed his 
neck before his brave revolt in the arena? And how 
often did the crew of Columbus wash their necks on 
their way to discover America? And when the Ten 
Thousand of whom Xenophon telleth beheld the Sea, and 
shouted in every classroom of every Colledge in Chris- 
tendom, Thalassa, Thalassa, was it for the washing of 
their necks that they were concerned? And Leonidas 
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Not from Peter or from John 
Or from Mary or from Paul Easter Joy 
Did I learn how life can change 
At your call. 
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TOO, O Christ, denied you, sensi 

9 And felt the dawn-winds blow all, a 

Cold and grey upon my cheek, natu 
And heard the cock’s loud crow; 
I, too, sat silent while the scribes 
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Did my spirit see the dawn 
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The Ladder Between Two Worlds 


By Sir Oliver Lodge 


HE REALITY of the spiritual world has been 

called the preamble of all religions, and I think 
you will agree with the significance of that phrase. It 
is that on which every kind of religion is founded, even 
savage religions, the most ancient religions. It ex- 
plains all the gropings of humanity after something 
higher than this world, some power, unknown, mysteri- 
ous, sometimes feared, and who has to be propitiated. 
I suppose all the ancient sacrifices were attempts to 
propitiate an unknown power. That altar which they 
erected at Athens to the Unknown God was, I suppose, 
set up because they were afraid of overlooking one of 
the deities. They named all the gods they knew; they 
thought there might be some others: but, anyhow, they 
were groping after some spiritual world and without it 
there could be no religion; it would have no meaning. 
Accordingly, those who accept no spiritual world in any 
sense, that is to say, who consider that this earth is 
all, and that humanity is the highest being in existence, 
naturally take no interest in any religion. 


SPIRITUAL WORLD AN INFERENCE 


We must admit at the outset that a spiritual world is 
an inference. It is not given us by our senses directly ; 
but, as I was careful to elaborate last time, our senses 
give us very little of reality. Nearly everything we 
appreciate mentally is an inference, human inference 
based on the senses. Even when you look out of a 
window at a landscape all that you can really get is 
variations of color in the retina. You only get ether 
vibrations: the landscape is an inference. You can 
verify the inference, you can go out and see it, but you 
infer from the senses something. 

The result of human experience has been to suggest 
to everybody that man cannot be the highest being in 
creation. No one who has looked out at the other 
worlds and studied astronomy can think that. How 
little we know about things! There must be some Mind 
that understands it more than we do. We are merely 
groping after it, trying to conceive the thought of the 
Artist who brought all this into existence. All the 
beauty of creation is but as the picture, a material thing, 
from which we have to infer the mind that controls it. 
Goethe calls nature the living garment of God. A gar- 
ment is something that hides and something that re- 
veals. It is a good poetic description of nature. You infer 
all that is above humanity. 

For there are grades of existence. We know them 
here below us, right away down through the animal 
kingdom to the black beetles and the amoeba. Do you 
think that grade stops at man, that there is nothing 
higher? It is not reasonable. You know there are 
things higher. What are the grades that are higher? 


This is the second in a series of three Lenten addresses being 
delivered in London by Sir Oliver Lodge and reported in America 
exclusively by The Christian Century. 


I think that there must be continuity, grades going on, 
up and up and up. Those whom we call departed, those 
that we call angels, those that in the book of Revela- 
tion are called cherubim and seraphim—we know noth- 
ing about those; but there must be these higher crea- 
tures of which we can form no conception. And so, 
right away up, there is no stopping until you come to 
Infinity, far beyond our conception. 

Now this unseen universe, as you may call it, this 
which does not appeal to the senses, because our senses 
only tell us about matter and this does not belong to 
matter, what kind of a universe is it? Well, the prophets 
and the seers, and the poets, and those who have vision 
and are able to say, tell us, and I for one believe their 
experience. I think we should learn from the ex- 
perience of others, even if we have not got the revela- 
tion ourselves, that it is a friendly universe, it regards 
us with friendliness, even with affection; that we are 
not left alone but helped and guided: even I am con- 
scious of guidance and help. I think that we are helped 
more than we know. They are willing to guide and 
help. But the help is not forced upon us; we are free 
beings. We are not helped unless we want to be helped. 
We are not guided against our will; then guidance 
would not be guidance, it would be push, force. An 
animal objects to being pushed; he is willing to be led; 
he will come when he is called, be obedient, docile. 
So also with men, and that docility is shown by the 
attitude that we call prayer. 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER 


Prayer means a willingness to receive, a willingness 
to be guided, a willingness to be helped and asking 
that help shall be vouchsafed to us. Otherwise, how- 
ever willing they may be, it is, so to speak, against the 
rules to force it upon the unwilling. You can rebel if 
you choose; you need not be helped. It may be said, 
But can we ask for specific things? Is it legitimate to 
ask for—well, the usual proverbial kind of thing about 
which there is doubt—asking for rain, or something of 
that kind; and we are up against what has been thought 
to be the scientific objection. In my youth, Professor 
Tyndall, for instance, used to inveigh against the folly 
of asking for rain. His argument was something like 
this: If you knew the law of the conservation of energy 
and how much power was required to produce even a 
small shower, you would never think of asking for it. 
Well, I say that argument has no weight. There may be 
other good arguments, but that is not a good argument. 
That only means that you are asking for something really 
too difficult; the Almighty could not do it; it is not reason- 
able to ask it. No, that is not the thing. What is the 
reason why you do not ask for anything specific? Be- 
cause you doubt—really you doubt if there is a Being at 
all, ready to grant it, able to grant it, who would hear your 
petition. You have no compunction, if you want your 
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garden watered, in asking the gardener to water it, because 
you know there is a gardener, because you know he can. 
Just so; that is the point. As soon as you are assured of 
a spiritual world that is willing to help, there is no logical 
reason why you should not ask. 

But it may be said, in case of infectious disease, plague 
~-take that as a generic term—are you to sit down and 
ask about that? Why, certainly, but you are to do some- 
thing else too; not pray alone, but work and pray. It 
may be one of the things that we could tackle for our- 
selves, and it may be so with the weather. | think that we 
shall very likely some day be able to control the weather. 
It is one of the things we have got to study and see what 
is in our power and what is not. Things that are evidently 
not in our power we can ask help for from higher powers ; 
things that are within our power—with them we must do 
our bit. We must not merely ask, we must not take refuge 
in laissez-faire, saying, I have not made the world; He 
that has made it will guide. That kind of sentiment is 
the sentiment of despair and lack of faith. We have to 
do certain things. “The heavens, even the heavens are the 
Lord’s, but the earth he has given to the children of men.” 
If we do not do certain things they are not done. If a 
man breaks his leg in the street, you do not sit down 
and pray about it; you take him to the hospital and get 
skilled attention. Certain things are within our power, 
and understanding the nature of infectious disease and 
combatting it by the proper means is part of our work. 
Prayer does not replace effort, it supplements it. The old 
fable of Hercules and the wagon showed that the ancients 
knew that well enough. The wagon stuck in the mud. 
The driver knelt down in the mud and prayed to Hercules 
to help him out. Hercules is represented as leaning out 
of a cloud and saying, Don’t kneel there in the mud; get 
up and put your shoulder to the wheel; then perhaps I 
will help. 


WHAT IS A MIRACLE? 


But it may be said, asking for intervention in the affairs 
of life from higher powers is like asking for a miracle. 
What is a miracle? You may give many definitions. Some 
people may say, it is a wonderful event; but if it is a 
wonderful event we have got any number of miracles 
going on around us. I often think the miracle of the hen’s 
egg is about as wonderful as anything that ever you know 
in ordinary life; how the inchoate substance of the yolk 
and the white by being just kept warm will result in a full- 
fledged bird, with beak, and claws and feathers, all com- 
plete, able to stand and peck, and propagate his species to 
the third and fourth generation. It is an amazing thing. 
We get used to a lot of things. We are living among 
miracles. But that is not the meaning of miracle in the 
technical sense. You mean the intervention of some higher 
being. Well, now, look at that. Miracles may happen to 
the lower creatures; and, indeed, they too pray to be 
helped. Have you ever seen a cat mewing to have the door 
opened? You open the door for it; that is a miracle, in 
answer to prayer. But those things happen in the universe; 
they are not alien to the universe. The cat prays in faith; 
it cannot open the door itself. You can think of any number 
of examples. 
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Sometimes, without any consciousness that there is 3 
higher being, the miracle happens to a still lower organism 
than a cat or a dog. The other day a bumblebee came into 
the outdoor shelter where I work, buzzed about, tried to 
get out; buzzed about for some time. There was a chink 
where it might have got out; it could not find it, I, being 
a higher being, without being asked, took a bit of paper, 
got the beast on it, put it to the chink and it flew home 
to its wife and family; not knowing that a miracle had 
happened, not knowing anything about me, not caring 
anything about me. Trivial instances like that show that 
higher beings can help lower, sometimes because they ask, 
sometimes in spite of their not knowing at all. I think 
both those kinds of help come to us. What do the lower 
organisms know about us? Nothing at all of our powers 
and purposes or objects. And miracles are constantly hap- 
pening to them. I expect they are happening to us, because 
we too are in a state of great ignorance. We have only 


groped our way a little higher: there is an infinity above us. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


What, then, is the doctrine that I want to leave with you 
as to the relation between science and religion in this 
matter? It is a very simple doctrine indeed, a doctrine 
for which we have the highest authority: “Ask and ye shall 
receive.” Don’t bother about whether it is a difficult thing 
you are asking; only bother about whether it is a right 
thing, of course. There are times when you feel so wrong 
with the universe that you don’t feel able to ask. That 
means there is something wrong with you. That can be 
mended, but can you judge what is hard and what is easy? 
That does not matter; ask in faith, saying or feeling that 
you don’t want it given if you are mistaken, if you are 
asking for something hurtful. “Not my will but thine be 
done” is the only reasonable prayer. Why, even our Elder 
Brother said that, strangely. In Gethsemane he asked that 
the cup might pass from him: “nevertheless, not my will” 
—not his weak human will confronted with the tortures 
before him. He wanted to put himself in harmony with 
the divine will. “Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven.” That is the great prayer, and it is really to get 
our will into right harmony, into sympathy with the divine. 
As Tennyson says, “Our wills are ours”—we have free 
will—“our wills are ours, we know not how; our wills are 
ours to make them thine.” The same idea: “Whose service 
is perfect freedom.” You ask what is accordant with his 
will, but you ask not as one who understands about the 
universe; you ask in childlike confidence. Never mind 
whether it would be a miracle or not. “He that will not 
receive the kingdom of heaven as a little child shall in no 
way enter therein.” That is the attitude—that of a child 
to its father. He does not know what the father can do, 
he just asks. The father acts in accordance with his better 
reason. That is the whole philosophy of the thing. The 
way to proceed in these matters, dealing with things that 
we don’t understand and with beings far above us, is to 
cultivate the childlike spirit, and if we want anything, 
ask for it. 

And do not imagine that miracles are impossible. There 
is no breaking of laws; laws are not broken, they are not 
fragile. But you do not know the laws. There are any 
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number of laws that you do not know. In dealing with 
things like that you have to take a practical point of view. 
We have to do our work in a sort of every-day spirit, but 
we may act feeling that we are in harmony with the uni- 
verse, trying to be more and more in harmony with the 
universe, and feeling that it is sympathetic and helpful. 

In these grades of existence there is not only the ultimate 
Deity, beyond our conception; there are any number of 
intervening angels or whatever they may be—a whole realm 
of the spiritual world beyond our senses but not altogether 
beyond our mental grasp and inferential ken. I say that 
these beings are willing to help. There was one lofty Being 
who came down and took our flesh to show us what the 
Deity was like, to show us that he is as a Father pitying 
his children, and only waiting for them to approach him; 
that there was nothing hostile in his nature, but friendli- 
ness, guidance and help. 

And some there have been even in our own day who 
have had a vision of these things; for now and then a 
ision is granted to people at a crisis of life, as it was 
vranted to Jacob who, leaving home for a strange country— 
what seemed then a long journey, I suppose—dreamt 
the dream of what he called a ladder—a mere materialistic 
Symbol of what? Symbol of the prayer and 
aspirations of humanity going up and of the help and guid- 
ance coming down. There was a poet in London, Francis 
Thompson, who died young as the result of early exposure. 
He was a poor lad in the streets of London, and sold 
matches at Charing Cross, and slept on the Thames em- 
bankment. He had visions of great beauty which he was 
able to express in poems. He felt that the invisible world 
vas very near him, that these things I have been speaking 


symbol. 
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of, these principalities and powers, these angels and mes- 
sengers of help, were near, accessible, almost perceptible. 
Among his papers after his death was found a half-sheet 
of note-paper on which he had written this: 


” 


“*The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.’ 


“QO world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 

O world unknowable, we know thiee. 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee. 

Does the fish soar to find the ocean? 
Does the eagle plunge to find the air 

That we ask of the stars in motion 

If they have rumor of thee there? 

Not where the wheeling systems darken 
And our benumbed conceiving soars! 
The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 
The angels keep their ancient places,— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 

Tis ye, ‘tis your estranged faces 

That miss the many-splendoured thing. 
But (when so sad thou canst not sadder ) 
Cry, and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder, 
Pitched between heaven and Charing Cross. 
Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry clinging heaven by the hems, 

And, lo, Christ walking on the water, 
Not of Gennesaret, but Thames!” 


Even so, come, Lord Jesus! 


Salvation in a Coal Camp 


By Rogers Miller 


T WAS A PLEASANT EVENING in early fall. We 
were sitting quietly under the evening lamp when from 
outside somewhere came sounds as of someone screaming. 
We both started, and I opened the window to learn what 
might be the cause of the evident distress. It was not 
difficult to locate the source of the screams in the Holiness 
church, which stood against the hillside three hundred yards 
away. A woman’s voice was raised in one piercing cry 
after another, while a sort of chorus of voices seemed to 
be chanting or shouting an accompaniment; an accompani- 
ment which formed a vocally rough background for the 
intermittent screams of the woman. She seemed to be try- 
ng to say something, but we could not distinguish the words. 
Presently as we listened from the window we heard a 
man’s voice, high pitched and strident, shouting, “Praise 
the Lord! Praise the Lord! Salvation’s a-comin’! Sal- 
vation’s a-comin’!” 

“So that’s what it is!” I said as we reseated ourselves. 
| was new in the coal camp, and while I had often heard 
of the vociferousness of certain religious groups of the hill 
people, I had never before heard them at their devotions. 


Some time later I attended a service in the Holiness 
church. It was a rude, unpainted building, bare floored, 
lighted with smoking kerosene lamps and heated by a stove 
in the middle of the one room. There was no walk ap- 
proaching it, and the ascent from the “holler” to the church 
door was difficult enough to be rather a test of one’s desire 
to attend services. 

When it was time for the meeting to begin a man known 
to his fellows as Brother Boyd arose at the front of the 
room and stood looking back expectantly into the con- 
gregation. At once, eight or ten men and women, the 
former a sad minority, took their places about him. No one 
offered to play the piano, a new instrument which I learned 
was a recent acquisition. Only one person in the congrega- 
tion could play, and she was absent on this occasion. 
Presently the number of a song was called out, and those 
in the congregation who had books turned to it and started 
to sing. The words and music of the song were suggestive 
of the wildest of the type used to stir up emotional frenzy 
in tabernacle meetings, and represented the singer as yearn- 
ing to cast loose from this vale of tears and plant his feet 
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on the golden shore. The chorus reiterated and insistently 
emphasized the sentiment, “I feel like traveling on.” After 
this first song had been sung with apparent enjoyment, an- 
other one similar to it was announced and sung, and, after 
that, a third. 

At the conclusion of the third song, Brother Boyd looked 
about the room, and then, I thought with some reluctance, 
said, “Let us go to prayer.” All those who had been stand- 
ing at the front of the room at once knelt down, many of 
them with fervent ejaculations of “Oh, Lord!” “Lord, 
Help us!” As soon as all had knelt, Brother Boyd called 
the name of Brother Robinson, as a signal that that person 
was to lead the prayer. 


SEASONS OF PRAYER 


I have a wholesome respect for the religious practices 
and expressions of anyone, whatever his religious habits and 
manners may be, or however impossible it is for me to 
participate in his devotions. And I cannot describe the 
scene which followed in that Holiness church without seem- 
ing to be without sympathy with the participants; as a 
matter of fact I think I prayed more sincerly for them than 
I ever prayed for anyone else in my life. Brother Robin- 
son began as soon as his name was called, shouting his 
petitions at the top of his voice, while all the brethren and 
sisters about him also began to pray loudly. The petitions 
had to do almost altogether with the persons round about 
that they might be warned of the wrath to come, that they 
might be “disturbed in mind and body, and without peace,” 
until they had made a “complete surrender,” that they might 
turn from the wickedness and evil of their ways, and 
so forth with may repetitions, all shouting so loudly that I 
did not wonder that we had heard them behind the closed 
window in our room. Presently Brother Robinson ended 
his prayer, and so abruptly did he become silent that I was 
forced to remember the lines of Dr. Holmes: 


Silence, like a poultice, comes 
To heal the blows of sound. 


Yet all remained kneeling. Brother Boyd called the name 
of a woman in the group, and at once the confusion of 
prayers began again. The woman who was leading the 
prayer, starting in rather a quiet tone, shouted louder and 
louder as she continued, until finally she was screaming at 
the top of her voice, and her voice was breaking in every 
sentence. She was repeating the petitions used by Brother 
Robinson. In fact, I think I never heard any great variety 
in the prayers of these people; they are wholly concerned in 
the conversion of the people round about them. After 
three or four minutes the woman ended her prayer very 
abruptly, and all who had been kneeling rose to their feet. 

While the prayer service had been in progress at the front 
of the church, the score of young people and spectators at 
the back of the room had not felt it incumbent upon them 
to participate in any manner. Several of them had taken 
advantage of the bedlam to carry on conversations among 
themselves, and they were utterly lacking in any indications 
of reverence. Some of them were giggling and nudging 
each other when the woman’s voice began to break in her 
screaming. But when the prayer was ended and the per- 
sons at the front of the house rose, all became attentive 
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again, and all joined in the singing of another song or two, 
singing with much gusto. 

Then came another “season of prayer,” much like the 
first. I later learned that the persons who occupied the 
front of the room and who were about the only participants 
in the service, were the “Christians” who had been converted, 
Everyone else was a sinner. There was no possibility of a 
question in the mind of anyone as to where he or she stood, 
All who had not been through the emotional experience of 
conversion—according to Holiness standards—were sinners: 
and each acknowledged his state, and some appeared to 
glory in it. At least it appeared that the Christians were 
rather pharisaical in their satisfaction with themselves and 
in their consciousness of caste. 

After the second season of prayer, a tall, black haired 
man who had been rather quiet during the service so far, 
but who had occupied a place on the platform with the 
Christians, rose, read a passage of scripture, and began to 
preach. During the sermon, the young men of the con-| 
gregation would get up in groups of twos and threes and go 
outside for a smoke. Presently they would come strolling 
in and take their seats again, with their “girls” or by them- 
selves. They were not disorderly according to mountain 
standards, and no one seemed to think there was any- 
thing unusual in the fact that a young man should want to 
stretch himself and smoke a cigarette during the service. | 
do not remember much of the sermon, but my impression is 
that it was quite as interesting and as impressive as I had 
expected to find it. At its close the preacher worked up to 
an emotional climax over a deathbed scene, and the ravings 
of an insane person who thought his soul had been sold to 
the devil, and then the appeal was made to sinners to become 
converted and escape the torments of hell. No one re 
sponding to his appeal at first, the preacher asked all to 
bow their heads, and then while nearly everyone in the 
house was quiet and sitting in an attitude of reverence he 
invited any who wished the prayers of the Christian people 
for their souls’ salvation to lift their hands. He counted 
sixteen hands, lifted one by one, and then there followed an 
even more fervent “season of prayer” than had character- 
ized the beginning of the meeting. 


THE ALTAR CALL 


The prayer being ended, a song was announced—one of 
the invitation hymns used frequently in revival meetings. 
The atmosphere, from the beginning of the sermon, had grown 
psychically more and more tense, and now the preacher 
invited any who would seek salvation to come forward and 
give him their hands, and, if they would do so, to kneel at 
the altar for prayer. Several of the young people went 
forward and gave him their hands, and returned to their 
seats. The preacher seemed to be disappointed, and asked 
that the last verse of the hymn be repeated. It was 
repeated several times, while various ones of the Chris 
tians went through the congregation to encourage any 
wavering souls to come to the altar to seek salvation. 

Finally two persons were led to the altar, where they 
knelt. One of them was a young matron who did not enjoy 
a very good reputation about the camp, and the other was 
a seventeen-year old school girl. The poor child claspe4 
and unclasped her hands nervously as she knelt, tears stream 
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ing from her eyes, showing how her whole being was re- 
sponding to the atmosphere of tensity which had settled 
down over the entire congregation. 

Presently the singing stopped, and again the Christians 
“went to prayer,” the women pressing about the penitents 
who had knelt at the altar. All prayed loudly at first, one 
after another taking the lead, until the psychic atmosphere 
was so tense that I wondered what would happen next. 
Presently the young girl began throwing her hands above 
her head, and in a moment she was sitting upright on her 
knees, her face lifted and every muscle strained. Tears 
were running down her face and she was crying aloud in 
the midst of the hubbub of prayers, “O God! O God!” 


“COMING THROUGH” 
“Salvation’s a-comin’!” screamed Brother Boyd, as he 
knelt before her and looked intently into her face. “Praise 
the Lord! Salvation’s a-comin’! Lord, bless ’er! Lord, 
send a blessing !” 

In another moment the girl was on her feet, leaning ex- 
hausted on the arm of one of the women who had crowded 
about her to hear what she might say. I lost her words in 
the babel which still centered about the young matron. She 
remained kneeling, her head buried in her arms; but pres- 
ently she, too, began to throw her arms above her head and to 
rock violently back and forth in apparent agony of spirit. 
The preacher was kneeling near her. 

“Tell ’im you'll give it up!” he was saying. “Tell ’im 
you'll give up all an’ foller him!” 

“Oh, I will! I will!” cried the woman and leaped to her 
feet. Then, with eyes tightly shut, fists clenched and 
muscles tensed, she danced in a series of little backward 
hops all about the front of the room. 

“Praise the Lord! The Spirit’s come!” cried Brother 
Boyd, and the preacher started another song which all 
caught up and sang. The young woman continued to hop 
about backward, and the women guarded her from falling 
over the benches and the edge of the platform. When the 
singing ceased she still kept going for a moment or two, 
and then fell into a seat in utter exhaustion. 

“Well, praise the Lord,” said the preacher with what 
sounded like a chuckle of satisfaction, and a chorus of the 
Christians answered, “Amen!” “Praise his name!” 

“Can you tell us what the Lord has done for you, sister ?” 
asked the preacher, turning to the school girl. 

“Tell them he saves you,” prompted one of the women, 
and the girl repeated the statement in a small, scared voice 
to the evident satisfaction of all. 

“I know what he done fer me, an’ I ain’t ashamed to tell 
you all,” said the young matron. “He saves me entirely,” 
and the tears came to her relief. 

The meeting was over. Outside in the chill air I tried 
to evaluate it. I finally gave it up, and will leave that part 
to the theologians. I am merely a sociologist, and from a 
sociological standpoint I have formed some conclusions 
which are so simple as to need no elucidation. For ’tis thus 
that salvation comes to the coal miners’ camp, and to the 
coal miner and his wife, their sons and their daughters— 
when salvation comes to them. As a matter of fact, it 
doesn’t come to one out of fifty of them, and those who 
Claim the experience of conversion somehow fail to “stick” 
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in about eighty per cent of the cases I have observed. 

The next day after attending the Holiness meeting I 
ventured to say to some one that Mrs. So-and-so was con- 
verted the night before. 

“Again?” he exclaimed. 
that I know of !” 

In talking with a group of young people, I once implied 
that certain of their impulses were essentially Christian in 
their nature. A look of doubt and incredulity came over 
the faces of one or two, so I repeated the statement and 
sought to make it clear by saying that when a young man 
undertook to help the younger boys of the community with 
a boy scout program, he was acting under a Christian im- 
pulse. 

“You're mistaken about me,” said the young man in 
question, who was present. “I ain’t no Christian; I ain’t 
never been to no altar yet. I’m jist a-doin’ that because | 
like the boys!” And in his thinking that summed up the 
whole situation and ended the whole matter. In other words, 
Christianity is interpreted in terms of a wild, emotional, 
and unnatural something which is wholly unattractive and 
frequently impossible to youth. 

In talking one day with the pastor of a Methodist mis- 
sion in the camp, I chanced to refer to his Sunday school 
and its possible connection with the social betterment of 
the camp, and mentioned “the psychology of the situation.” 

“Psychology !” he exclaimed. “I’ve no use for psychology. 
Give me the simple, old Holy Ghost religion!” And upon 
that basis salvation comes to the coal camp. If one were 
to dare to suggest to anyone that such emotional orgies as 
the Holiness meeting which I have described, and similar 
meetings which are held by representatives of other ec- 
clesiastical groups, could be explained on the basis of 
psychic laws, he would probably be run out of the com- 
munity as a dangerous character. Vice is not so heinous as 
heresy, in the eyes of the zealous defenders of the faith; 
and heresy is anything which is different from the current 
order of things. 


“That makes the third time 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


But even the coal camp is being placed, unwittingly, in 
line for at least a measure of salvation. A little Methodist 
mission church has maintained a Sunday school which has 
served as a point of departure for a practical social inter- 
Already a slightly altered view is to 
be found among the young people of the camp. They are 
beginning to think in terms of the community, and to feel 
an interest in providing for the welfare of the younger 
children. A small group has been pursuing a course in 
training for the teaching of religion. A young man is 
serving as assistant scout master, and several young people 
are serving as officers of a young people’s department of 
the Sunday school. 

“She’s a fine Christian woman,” was said of one woman 
of the camp. “When she shouts at church, she always 
shouts until her hair comes down. Once, I know, her own 
girl said she pulled all her hairpins out but two on the way 
to church, and her hair come down quick that night. But 
she always shouts until her hair all comes down.” And on 
one occasion, during a particularly wild orgy of “shout- 
ing” on the part on one woman, her fifteen-year old 
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daughter sitting in the back of the church was heard to 
say quietly to herself, using her mother’s first name, “Better 
take it a little easy, Rissy; you got to wash tomorrow!” 

Eventually salvation will have come to the coal camp to 
such a degree that Christian characteristics will be counted 
on the basis of other fruits than “shouting,” even though 
one “shout” until her hair come down. Gradually the young 
people of the camp are learning that he who in love went 
about doing good is the real standard for those who would 
call themselves by his name. 

The schools to which miners’ children are sent must be 
strengthened and improved. The children must be sent to 


school instead of kept out of school, as so many of them are 
now. The miners and their families must be taught some- 
thing of citizenship; I personally believe that the system 
of housing laborers in a company-owned camp where the 
laborer has no responsibility for or great interest in com- 
munity matters is pernicious and should be discarded. These 
and many other programs must be thoroughly worked out. 
and a practical application of sound principles of social 
development must be made effective. Until this is done, 
the cost of coal will also take into account the warping 
and blasting of innocent lives in that most sensitive and 
delicate phase of personality, the sense of spiritual values, 


The Mother of Sisera 


By Edward Shillito 


LL OF WARFARE, its glory and its shame, is in 

the Song of Deborah. It is among the oldest songs 
in the world, but the centuries have not added anything 
of essential moment to the picture. If anyone would see 
what war means, he has but to read this chant. 

As he reads there will pass before him many pictures. 
He will see brave men flocking to the hillside, from whence 
the highlanders were to make their charge, the stars in 
heaven helping them. He will see some citizens hesitating 
and searching their hearts; others he will see choosing ease 
rather than honor, and forever branded with shame. The 
burghers of Meroz are there, blasted with the curse of 
an exalted patriotism. And over against them all who 
offered themselves willingly in the hour of peril. It is 
1914-1918 in little. Only the scale and the setting are 
changed. 


He will see, moreover, how great is the place women 


play in warfare. Deborah is the prophetess whose burning 
words run like a prairie-fire through the borders of Israel. 
It is Jael, the wife of Heber, who slays the captain of the 
Syrian host, and glories in the brutal stroke. Women 
are the leaders in the fray and women pay the chief price. 

All the courage, devotion, sacrifice, joy of battle are 
here; all the fellowship of brave men in the hour of national 
peril! All the cruelty, too, are here, the lust of blood, 
the animalism, which rewards the conquerer when he 
returns. The treachery, the horror of it all—nothing is 
missing. 

And the last picture of all is the most wonderful: 


Through the window she looked forth, and cried, 
The mother of Sisera, through the lattice, 
“Why is his chariot so long in coming? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariots?” 
Her wise ladies answered her, 
Yea, she returned answer to herself, 
“Have they not found, 
Have they not divided the spoil? 
A damsel, two damsels to every man; 
To Sisera a spoil of divers colors, 
A spoil of divers colors of embroidery, 
Of divers colors of embroidery on both sides, on 
the necks of the spoil!” 


It is true that a formal ending is added, but this is the 
real close to the song, the mother of Sisera waiting for 
her son at the lattice . . . waiting eternally at the lattice 
for her son who will never come back. 

When Keats wrote his Ode on a Grecian Urn he told 
how the artist had caught and made eternal one moment 
in a little town, long ago. On the urn he sees the lover: 

Fair youth beneath the tree, thou can’st not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare. 

Bold Lover, never, never can’st thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve, 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 

Not any such moment does this ancient song capture. 
It tells of a sorrow which can never be comforted ; it catches 
in one flash of vision the mother waiting in vain for her 
son, and mumbling to herself words of hope when in her 
heart all hope is dying. 

The mother of Sisera at the lattice with haunted eyes 
and broken speech—that is war. Her maidens are using 
idle words of comfort, but she does not believe them. Why 
is his chariot so long in coming? There is no answer 
to her longing. That is war. 

It is more than we can expect from such a primitive 
scene that any pity shall be shown to the mother of the 
enemy. “So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord!” is 
the word that leaps up at the sight of Sisera lying at the 
feet of Jael, or of his mother awaiting his return. What 
pity could be expected? Had Sisera returned in triumph, 
no pity would have been shown for Barak and Deborah, 
and none for the women made slaves for the lust of their 
conquerors. They sought no pity and they gave none. 
Yet the poet who sings the chant of battle by the sheer 
directness of his vision and the truth of his imagination 
has left a picture which, though centuries have passed, 
still makes us pity the fallen. The mother of Sisera is no 
longer for us the mother of the uncircumcised enemies of 
the Lord; she is simply the woman who waits in vain. She 
is all women who will never hear the sound of the chariot- 
wheels. She is every mother who hears that her son is 
missing. 
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A woman called the tribes to warfare, a woman with 
a hammer slays the captain of the hostile army, and a 
woman waiting at the lattice pays the price. This is war. 
So it was understood in the days of the judges, and it 
has not changed. Mr. Binyon sang of this in his fine 
lines To Women, written in the early days of the war: 


For you, you, too, to battle go 

Not with the marching drums and cheers, 
But in the watch of solitude 

And through the boundless night of fears. 


And not a shot comes blind with death, 
And not a stab of steel is pressed 

Home, but invisibly it tore 

And entered first a woman’s breast. 


This is the end of war—whichever side wins. Either 
that face is left at the lattice, or some other on the other 
side. The mother who prays that her boy may be spared 
is praying in substance that some mother like her shall be 
left waiting for a step that never comes. To pray for 
life is to pray also for death! They are the most honest 
who face the facts without shrinking. It is impossible 
to sing chants of victory without rejoicing that Sisera lies 
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bow’d and fall’n, and a Syrian mother is left sick of heart. 

The Puritans loved this song. They found in it all the 
zeal and courage which they admired and coveted. They 
took upon their lips the curse which was pronounced upon 
Meroz, and surely Meroz, since it preferred ease to honor, 
merited the curses. They even condoned the treachery 
of Jael, since they knew how much depended upon the 
victory of the tribes. 

There is still all that they found in the song; but there 
is something more. In our age the something more is 
the chief thing needful. It is not of the glory of war or 
of the courage which it calls forth we are thinking at the 
last; not of the highlanders charging into the valley with 
the river Kishon in flood are we thinking; but of the poor 
mother mumbling at a lattice, “Why is his chariot so long 
in coming?” 

Women have played the part of Deborah and of Jael 
and of the mother of Sisera. It is now their calling, since 
they remember the price which they pay, to rally the 
warriors of peace, and to curse the burghers of Meroz who 
will not fight for peace. They have shown that they can 
make war. They must now prove that they can make 
peace. And if they falter they can remember the face 
at the lattice. 


British Table Talk 


London, March 19. 


Y THE TIME these notes appear Copec will have cele- 

brated its first anniversary, and its members will have a 
chance of taking stock of their position. They have every rea- 
son to take courage. A year ago a company of men and women 
assembled in Birmingham, At first they were shy of each 
other, and not a little distrustful of their venture. 
The nation knew little of the conference, though 
telegrams of good-will were sent from the king 
and his ministers. The average man took little 
interest in the large concerns of the conference; he pricked up 
his ears when he saw reports in the press of debates upon war 
and birth control, but for the most part he did not imagine that 
Copec was different from other assemblies, which are period- 
ically welcomed by the lord mayor, reported by oratory, and 
dismissed in peace, each man to his own home. Copec had to 
prove itself something more enduring. It has proved itself. 
That is the chief cause of encouragement. Within the ranks of 
church members, and of all who come within “the shadow of 
the steeple,” there is today a place for Copec. They know 
roughly some of the things for which it stands. There are 
clearly signs of awakening in the conscience of the churches. 
It is satisfactory to remember that by means of regional con- 
ferences almost every part of the land has had an opportunity 
of hearing the call of Copec. Doughty critics have arisen to 
point out where its reports fail in theology, or in economics 
In particular, Dr. Mackintosh of Manchester has criticized 
acutely its theology, and the dean of St. Paul’s both its theology 
and its economics. It is a good sign when big guns are drawn. 
The roll of Companions of Copec grows steadily, and, alto- 
gether, the bishop of Manchester, Dr. Garvie, Miss Gardner, 
and Canon Raven have every reason to thank God and take 
good heart. But Copec may be traced in other movements, not 
bearing its name. There is a new spirit of conciliation in the 
land. A conservative minister of education is speaking on many 
platforms in the very spirit of Copec, of which he was a member. 
The citizens of Kensington have actually petitioned their bor- 


Copec 
After a Year 


ough council to increase their rates in order that the shameful 
housing conditions in North Kensington may be remedied. So 
the good work proceeds. 
> = s 

Back from 
America 

Mr. Oldham and Mr. Kenneth MacLennan are back again 
after their rapid visit to America. It was upon the business of 
the International Missionary Council that they crossed the At- 
lantic. They had expected to find a slackening of interest in 
international missionary work, but they were agreeably sur- 
prised, Mr. MacLennan tells me, to discover a real and growing 
concern among the friends of missions that theirs was a task 
which could only be done by the cooperation of all the 
churches from all Christian countries. An urgent invitation, 
as my readers will know, was given to Dr. J. R. Mott to devote 
the rest of his life to the International Council. He was unable 
at the time to accept this offer, but it must make a great appeal 
to him. The call to him, as it was made by Dr. Speer, was most 
moving. He asked Dr. Mott to consider what were the things 
most worth doing in the world today. “If we could Christianize 
the impacts of the western world, commercially and politically, 
that would be worth living and dying for. If we could Christian- 
ize race relationships, that wou'd be worth dying for twice 
over.” Altogether, Mr. MacLennan was delighted with the way 
in which international cooperation had dug itself into the 
American mind. With the others Dr. Jesse Jones returned to 
our shores from America. He will finish his report on “Educa- 
tion in Africa” and will have, I hope, not only the satisfaction 
of providing invaluable data for all who are busy upon African 
education, but the delight of seeing this welcomed and produc- 
ing the only adequate response to the call of Africa. 

* * * 

The Government, Dr. Jesse Jones, 
and African Education 

Next week, the colonial office is arranging a dinner in honor 
of Dr. Jesse Jones, and in general to mark the importance of 
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his report upon education in Africa and of the government 
report upon the same subject. It will be sign of the new 
fellowship between the colonial governments and missions in 
the provision of education for Africa. Dr. Jesse Jones. with the 
backing of the Phelps-Stokes fund, has done a greater work 
than he can know. He is one of those men who see one thing 
that needs doing, and by sheer concentration of purpose do 
that one thing. He is the most modest and cheerful of men, 
more concerned to disclaim credit than to covet it for himself. 
He confesses that he thinks differently of missions after his 
journeys in Africa, and much as he admires the achievements 
of H. M. Stanley—like himself a Welsh-American—he now puts 
himself with humility rather in the train of Livingstone than 
in that of Stanley. At the official dinner, I believe Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore, the under-secretary for the colonies, is to preside, and 
among others it is hoped that the archbishop will be present and 
Sir Michael Sadler, but no official announcement has yet been 
made. Dr. Jesse Jones and his colleagues seek to relate educa- 
tion in Africa closely to the life of the community. Curiously 
enough in this they are moving entirely along the lines which 
educational reformers are exploring in this land. What if the 
study of the true education for Africans proves a clue to the 
true education for the aborigines of Great Britain? Certainly 
the report on African education which I have had the privilege 
of reading. is a document which no missionary or educational 
student should neglect. 
. . . 
A Week of Gloom in the 
International Scene 


It seems clear that Mr. Austen Chamberlain could do nothing 
but convey to Geneva the report that the British common- 
wealth did not accept the protocol in its present form. But 
by his speech he has created among European statesmen the 
impression that Great Britain is not inclined to waive any of 
of its advantages, or to accept in any bold way the principle 
of compulsory arbitration. It is suspected that he seeks a new 
balance of power, which means, of course, soon or late a new 
trial of strength. Of course it has to be remembered that 
France is clearly anxious by means of the protocol to secure 
for all time the boundaries fixed at Versailles. The nations of 
Europe make loud protestations of their ideals, but they, no 
less than the former Germany, believe in rcal-politik, and if 
they talk much of peace and disarmament, they are thinking at 
the same time of indemnities and boundaries. None the less 
it was possible for Mr. Chamberlain to have set forth some 
positive plan—he might have done at Geneva what Mr. Bald- 
win has done in our own industrial scene, and shown a little 
heart; he might have given pledges that this nation is not pre- 
pared to live forever in the atmosphere of fear and suspicion. 
As a matter of fact, it must be recorded that Mr. Chamberlain's 
visit to Geneva has depressed the atmosphere of Europe. It is 
fear, always fear, that is the enemy, and in his words the spokes- 
man of Great Britain seemed to capitulate to the political 
dogmas, which are based upon the domination of fear. If the 
President of the United States can do for disarmament and 
peace what our present foreign office is not doing, we shall be 


a little jealous, but more than a little grateful. 
* ¢ « 


Things Do 
Get Better 


When we are near to despair, it is good to read the extracts 
in the papers from their files of a hundred years ago. In the 
Times there has been dug out of the past the ghastly story 
of the fight at Eaton, as the result of which the Hon. F. A. 
Cooper was killed. He was a brother of the great Lord 
Shaftesbury. For sixty rounds he, a boy of fourteen, fought 
in the presence of the great body of boys in the school, with a 
boy of seventeen. He was put to bed, and not for four hours 
was medical assistance brought. At the inquest a verdict of 
manslaughter was brought against the boy who fought with 
Cooper, and his second. Now, whatever defects may be found 
in our modern schools, such a thing could not happen now. 
The studied brutality of the business amazes the reader. We 
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have no right to pride ourselves upon our present social con. 
ditions. This very week the papers are full of nauseous details, 
and the authorities are wondering what they can do to stamp 
out blackmail, but at least in the treatment of childhood and 
youth we are better than our fathers of 1825. 

> > 


A Great Poem 


It is not often that a cautious reader gives himself the joy 
of hailing master-pieces fresh from the printer’s hand. But if 
“The Sirens” by Mr. Lawrence Binyon is not a great poem, I 
shall have to revise my standards. It is not yet available, ex- 
cept in a small edition, printed with fine craftsmanship at the 
Stanton press; but it should soon be available for all who care 
to read. The three main divisions of the ode will tell how it 
speaks of man forever seeking and forever drawn towards the 
undiscovered country: 1. The Victories. 2. Penumbra. 3. The 
Undiscovered World. I should like to quote many lines of this 
poem, which will live among the glories of our literature. 


Mariners, O mariners! 

I heard a voice cry: Home, come home! 

Here is the rain-fresh earth; leaf-changing seasons; here 
Spring the flowers; and here, older than memory, peace 
Tastes on the air sweet as honey in the honey-comb. 

Smells not the hearth-smoke better than spices of India? 
Are not the children’s kisses dearer than ivory and pearls? 
And sleep in the hill kinder than nameless water 

And the cold wandering foam? 


Dear are the names of home, I heard a far voice answer, 
Pleasant the tilled valley, the flocks and farms; and sweet 
The hum in cities of men, and words of our own kin. 

But we have tasted wild fruit, listened to strange music; 
And all shores of the earth are but as doors of an inn. 

We knocked at the doors and slept, to arise at dawn and go. 
We spilt blood for gold, trafficked in costly cargoes, 

3ut knew in the end it was not these we sailed to win; 
Only a wider sea; room for the winds to blow, 

And a world to wander in. 


It is a mighty theme which has laid hold upon the imagina- 
tion of this poet. There is inspiration here and music and the 
roll of great poetry. This is Man as he leaves him at the end: 


Though he be stript of all, Powers from far replenish him, 
Powers of the streaming worlds that through him stream. 
O throbbing heart, O lifted arms, O tenderness, 
O only capable of grief supreme! 
O earth forever mingled with unearthliness 
Because the eternal with the brief is twined! 
Wonder of breath that is momentary and tremulous 
Suffices him who breathes eternal mind. 
Dawning beyond knowledge, Vision shall deliver him 
From all that flattered, threatened, foiled, betrayed. 
Lo, having nothing, he is free of all the universe 
And where light is, he enters unafraid. 
* * *& 
And So Forth 


Our papers have been full this week of stories of crime, and 
deceit, and lust. Such stories are, of course, godsends to cer- 
tain papers. There appears to be scarcely any limit set to 
the reporter. But it came as a shock even in these days to 
find a Sunday paper blazoning abroad the story, told by him- 
self, of a scoundrel who has turned king's evidence. The only 
good thing which could be said about him is that he is not a 
hypocrite. There are some who profess to despise the old- 
fashioned Sunday, but what is to be said for the new Sunday 
for which the garbage of the press is stored up? . . Summer 
time has been made a permanent institution. There is little 
serious opposition, except from quaint people, who do not wish 
to interfere with “God's own time,” and from farmers, who 
plead the hard lot of the early rising cow. . . . In the dis- 
cussion of a bill to curb the foul injustices done by money- 
lenders, Lord Darling, formerly a judge, suggested that in any 
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contract made by these harpies, their own real name and the 
name of their grandfathers should be set forth. Some of these 
gentry in their fascinating style speak of their ancestors as if 
they came over at the battle of Hastihgs. Lord Darling said 
that of many it could be said that their ancestors were con- 
nected with an earlier military operation, the crossing of the 
Red sea! The lawyers in the house of lords, Lord Carson and 
Lord Darling, were merciless in their denunciation of these 
money-lenders, whose circulars are carried on every post. . 

An excellent public man, Sir Stephen Collings, has died this 
week. For some time he was a member of parliament, but all 
his life he was a loyal member of the Congregational churcl a 
keen temperance enthusiast, with a most happy spirit d 


CORRESP 
Canadian Railways 


Epitor Tue Curistran CENTuRY: 
SIR: May I say how much we Canadians appreciate your 
straightforward editorial on “Facts and Fiction in Public Own- 
We feel that it was an honest attempt to present 
the truth. May I point out, however, one small error that is 
included therein. You say, in referring to the Canadian na- 
tional railways, “The fact is that these roads were built by 
the government as a means of opening and developing new 
farming territory.” Now the real fact is that these roads were 
not built by the Canadian government at all, but were built 
by private corporations and the bonds were guaranteed by 
the government. Then when they failed under private owner- 
ship and management the government was forced to take them 
over.to prevent a national catastrophe. And the roads are 
now loaded with huge deficits incurred while the roads were 
under private management. 
Lion's Head, Ontario. 


ership.” 


M. J. AIKEN. 


‘Japanese Students in America 


Enitor THe Crristian Century: 

SIR: Christian public opinion has largely been focused upon 
the Japanese aspect of the recent exclusion act, and rightly so. 
But there is another feature of the act which seems to merit 
condemnation, and that is the provision which prohibits forcign 
students who enter the United States under the terms of the 
new law from carrying on a gainful occupation under penalty 
of forfeiting their status as students. 

Why such a provision was necessary it is impossible to 
understand. Other safeguards might have been devised which 
would prevent laborers from entering the country in the guise 
of students. It would seem to be a wise policy to encourage 
capable forcign students to study in America, if only for the 
sake of the more amicable relations engendered. But such 
legislation not only discourages the entry of all but the richest 
students from the Orient, but it denies to them one of the 
most valuable lessons which America can teach, i. e., the dig- 
nity of labor. This is one lesson which Chinese students, at 
least, ought to imbibe during their stay in the United States. 
But if the privilege of working be denied to them, how can 
they learn that all-important lesson? The financial loss which 
many who are “working thcir way through college” will sus- 
tain is serious; the moral and spiritual loss which their suc- 
cessors will suffer is infinitely greater. 

American Baptist Mission, 


Swatow, China. Kenneta G. Hoparr. 


Courageous Pussyfooting 


Eprtor Tur Curistian Century: 
SIR: Occasionally I see the question raised in your columns 
as to why the minister is not taken more seriously as a com- 
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merry wit. . . . The death of Sun Yat Sen brings back many 
memories of the days when it seemed as if he would be the 
deliverer of China. He was embittered—who can blame him?— 
by the treatment which China received from the west. He ap- 
pears to have turned with most hope towards Russia, and in 
moments of self-revelation he prophesied of times when Chinese 
battleships would make their victorious way into the ports of 
the west. But, as Mr. R. K. Evans points out, the Chinese 
always speak highly of the man, and he did die poor. . 
Kagawa lands on Friday night. His plans here are not yet 
formed. I hope our people will get to know him as they have 
come to know T. Z. Koo. 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 


ONDENCE 


munity leader in these days. I have just been reading my New 
York Times this Tuesday morning in March. In it I find a 
long account of the closing session of the Methodist conference 
in New Jersey. It seems that a committee of that conference 
brought in a report on religious intolerance that was “construed 
by manv as a thrust at the Ku Klux klan.” “The Rev. E. N. 
Conov - declared that such was not the intent.” However, the 
Met’ dists seem to have been panicky lest the Ku Klux mis- 
ur erstand, and sent the resolution back for further denaturing. 
After the committee had thoroughly emasculated it, the resolu- 
tion was again reported and passed. “We deplore,” it now 
says, “any attitude or agitation that widens the already too 
numerous breaches in human society, and urge that the churches 
courageously provide leadership looking toward better under- 
standings among men.” 

Can you beat that? Here is a bunch of preachers who on the 
one hand confess their fear of speaking out loud the name of 
the one organization that is conspicuously trying to widen the 
breaches in American society, and at the same time calls for 
courageous leadership in stopping that sort of thing. And yet 
the preachers wonder why some folks laugh at them! 

New York city. H. S. Reape. 


What Sort of Christianity? 


Enrtror Tne Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Dr. Mott is very interesting reading, and I am quite 
prepared to follow him into whatever co-operative enterprises 
for missions the occasion demands. But I am not sure that 
Dr. Mott has gone deep enough. Perhaps the limits of his 
speech or article did not demand the thing which I have in 
mind. Dr. Mott does not mention the sort of Christianity 
which we have to offer. He glories in the Laymen’s Missionary 
movement—and rightly so—and at the same worries over the 
lack of interest on the part of the young people of twenty to 
thirty. Does Dr. Mott not see that the Christianity of the 
Laymen’s Missionary movement is not the Christianity of the 
Student Volunteer convention of 1924, or of the Indianapolis 
Easter meeting? Dr. Mott would do a great service with the 
prestige of his position in missionary circles if he would seek 
to clarify the gospel which we must preach. 

Personally I believe the missionary’s gospel is being fought 
out in America by Harry Ward, by The Christian Century, by 
Kirby Page and his group. And it is not a gospel which the 
men—most of the men—of the old Laymen’s Missionary move- 
ment can uphold. As I recall the figures with which I was 
familiar at the time through my father’s participation, the 
thought of the social gospel was anathema. And the participa- 
tion of which Dr. Mott writes would find no favor with that 
part of the Christian church which is having no dealing with 
the Samaritans—i. e., the folk who take their orders from 
Moscow (!), the parlor reds, etc. 

I believe we must clarify the situation with respect to the 
social gospel before we shall have any great missionary advance. 
For the east is fed up on occidental commercialism and exploit- 
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ation. And the oriental cannot see our Christ just yet—or rather 

sees him too clearly—to accept occidental missionary teaching, 

unless the missionary leaves at home his fear of the interests. 
Smethport, Pa. Cuartes H. M. WHELAN. 


Klan Supported, But:Not Fostered 


Evitor Tue Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: Will you permit a slight correction referring to the 
bill for the reading of the Bible in the schools of Ohio recently 
passed by the lower house of that state. You speak of this, 
the Buchanan bill, as being “sponsored by the Ku Klux klan.” 
The bill was not sponsored by the klan. As a representative 
of the National Reform association, I was present at the legis- 
lature of Ohio two years ago when a similar bill introduced by 
Mr. Buchanan failed of passage, and at that time I arranged 
with him to introduce the bill at this session under sponsorship 
of the National Reform association. For at least four years 
the above organization has done much work in Ohio for such a 
bill, and since the opening of the present session from two to 
five representatives of the association have been constantly in 
Ohio pushing the measure both in mass-meetings over the state 
and at the capital. The klan may be supporting the bill—they 
usually do support such measures—but they did not sponsor it. 

Chicago, IIL. W. S. Fiemine. 


Another View of Dr. Jowett 


Epitror THe Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: Occasionally during Dr. Jowett’s ministry in this country 
and more frequently since he passed away fifteen months ago in 
his English home the readers of some of our American religious 
journals have read estimates of his work as a minister of Christ's 
gospel which skillfully “damned him with faint praise.” One 
of his most brilliant contemporaries in our American pulpit, com- 
menting on the Fifth Avenue pastorate, once said to a small group 
in private, “The trouble is that Jowett does not preach the gospel. 
Jowett sings the gospel.” The slur was obvious. And in more than 
one quarter it has become a common criticism that while Jowett 
was a supreme exponent of the mystical, individualistic message 
of the grace of God he had almost no conception of, and certainly 
did not express until his last years, the larger and more vital 
message of Christianity’s social implications. 

So far I have been content to let these statements pass un- 
challenged, but the author of “The Tragedy of Dr. Jowett” has 
delivered his judgment so frankly that I feel compelled, as one 
who found great uplift of soul in Dr. Jowett's written and spoken 
word, to say a word in his defense. 

It is manifestly unfair to expect any great preacher to give 
equal expression to the various emphases of the Christian message. 
Jowett was supreme in his power to bring a sense of the presence 
of a helping and understanding God into the lives of those who 
felt their spiritual need. The fact that thousands crowded to his 
churches in Birmingham, New York city and London for nearly 
thirty years is convincing testimony that they found in his mes- 
sage something of fundamental value for their daily lives. Per- 
haps at the long last we shall realize that the most valuable sermons 
for the kingdom of God in both its individual and social aspects 
are the sermons that help broken hearts, unclean lives and rest- 
less and disordered personalities. Jowett can hardly be blamed 
for concentrating on a type of preaching which was justified by its 
fruits and in which his experience indicated to him his power. 
Most preachers are one-sided in their emphasis of the gospel. What 
one among your recent twenty-five greatest could escape the criti- 
cism that he has failed in the all-around Christian appeal? The 
man who is a genius in presenting Christianity to the intellectually 
dubious usually has little comfort for the distressed and the man 
who can indict a whole civilization too frequently has no message 
for the individual sinner. Let us play fair with Jowett. He must 
not be condemned for failing to reach a goal which no one else 
in his own day achieved. 

The notion that Dr. Jowett carefully side-stepped any refer- 
ence to the conflicts raised by modern Biblical criticism or 
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Christianity’s broader message of social justice is absurd to 
anyone who heard him preach. I was a student in the Union 
Theological seminary during his Fifth Avenue pastorate and 
attended his afternoon service. I remember distinctly two 
sermons which impressed me at the time because they marked 
quite unmistakably his modern attitude. The first was on the 
woman who touched the hem of Christ’s garment and in it he 
elaborated his conception of the doctrine of the atonement in 
terms far removed from traditional theology. The second was 
from the text, “Woe to them that are at ease in Zion,” and | 
thought that New York had found her Savonarola. Years 
before in Birmingham he had created the Digbeth Institute 
which remains to this day as an effectual rebuttal against those 
who maintain that he was the specialist of a petrified, emascu- 
lated message. 

It is implied that Dr. Jowett missed his full mission as a 
minister because at no time in his life did he appear to receive 
the furious hostility and bitter attack which other followers of 
Jesus have had to endure. There is no means of knowing just 
what private Gethsemanes Jowett may have had; but one 
might well ask if it follows that all the saints must be martyrs 
or all the martyrs are saints. Is a Christian to be criticized 
because he has failed to arouse public antagonism to his cause? 
Was Livingstone a failure because his body lies in Westminster 
Abbey? Is Grenfell of Labrador less worthy because the whole 
world admires him? The truth is that some men are called to 
be champions of an unpopular phase of the message of Christ 
and some men are dedicated to the quiet, constructive tasks of 
that same message which bring them “above the battle.” Jowett 
belonged to the latter type, and it is worth wondering if the 
constant praise he received was not a very real cross which 
most of us would not be able to bear. 

The criticism directed at Dr. Jowett during his mission in this 
country and more particularly since his death finds its source, 
I think, in the disappointment of men who have given them- 
selves to a differing Christian emphasis and have regretted that 
he did not lend his strength completely to their cause. It seemed 
too bad that the power which rose to such heights could not 
have been applied in every direction. But one might as well 
demand that a mountain flatten itself out on the surrounding 
plain. Besides, there was more than a touch of the poet about 
Jowett, and the poet, while he may sound the bugle call as 
genuinely as anyone, is seldom appreciated by those whose 
tremendous insistence upon the brutal facts of reality blinds 
them to the power of the imaginative vision. The one who 
speaks of the lilies of the field does not always have the un- 
qualified approval of those whose main task deals with food and 
raiment. No doubt there were some in Asia Minor in the second 
century who saw no social message in the book of Revelation 
The crusade of Dr. Jowett’s last years which wins the approval 
of those who lament the alleged limitation of his earlier mes- 
sage was the result of no conversion or intellectual awakening. 
It was simply the man of imagination becoming the man of 
action just as Paderewski the artist became Paderewski the 
prime minister of Poland. And whatever grounds for debate 
there may be on what Jowett did as a preacher there can be no 
disagreement on the worth of his heritage as a prophet against 
war 


Highland Park, Ill. Frank Firt. 


Question?Replies Solicited 


Epitor THe Cuaistian Century: 

SIR: We are grateful to you for publishing in The Christian 
Century of March 19 the fifth series of questions on the sacra- 
ments, suggested by the subjects committee of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order for world-wide discussion. This 
is very valuable help. It would be still more valuable if your 
readers who may be interested in the questions were informed 
that replies should be addressed to the secretariat, P. O. box 
226, Boston, Mass., for transmission to the subjects committee. 

I wish that everybody realized that it is no longer true to 
say, as you have said on page 390, that the proposed conference 
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“is being promoted under the auspices of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church.” It was the Episcopal church which initiated the 
movement and which issued invitations to other churches 
throughout the world to cooperate in arranging for and con- 
ducting the conference. Now, however, the active and respon- 
sible leadership is vested in a business committee of ten mem- 
bers, of whom only two are Episcopalians. 

The subjects committee also is as representative of Christen- 
dom as any committee with a membership of seven could well 
be. We have always felt that on a merely Anglican or Epis- 
copalian basis, there could be no world conference on faith 
and order, and the committee is doing all it can from this office 
to make the preparations in very truth the work of Christendom 
at large. 

Boston, Mass. Raten W. Brown. 
Head of the Secretariat. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for April 19. Acts 4:32-37 and 5:1-5. 


A Dramatized Lie 


E KEPT BACK PART. Get that? He lied. He died. 

Something falls dead in you every time you lie. Punish- 
ment comes im you as well as to you. We need to say “the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” We must 
paint the blackness of lying, everything degenerate comes from 
it. You never committed a sin without first lying to yourself, 
about the wrongness of the act, or about the results of the deed, 
or about the effects upon some innocent person or persons. 
Sins flourish in the atmosphere of lies as mosquitoes in swamps 
or as rats in old barns. The sunshine of truth is the most 
wholesome element for virtue. 

Ananias was the fly in the ointment of the early church. An 
almost ideal community had developed before he entered with 
his black sin. Love ruled the Christian group. Thinking that 
the end of the world was near, they sold all of their properties, 
or at least certain of them did, and founded a communism. 
Each gave as he could, each took as he had need. (As a matter 
of fact the movement failed.) Ananias and his partner—his 
wife, Sapphira—worked out what they considered a very clever 
scheme. They would sell all their property, which we will 
say would yield ten thousand dollars, and then, keeping back 
part of the price (perhaps three thousand), they would give the 
balance to the community and thus be able to live out of the 
pool. When you look at it in one way it did seem generous 
to give seven thousand to the others; no doubt some of their 
neighbors got in on half as much. But it was less than all, 
that is the important fact, and therefore it was a lie. The pen- 
alty seems terrible—death. Was it necessary to be so severe? 
You cannot be too severe with lying. If the church was to 
grow, lying had to be nipped in the bud. Imagine the Christian 
church tolerating untruth—it is unthinkable. We have seen 
diplomacy working in Europe these thousand years; we have 
seen treaties as scraps of paper; we have seen promises ignored 
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and we have seen wars, suspicion, fear, hate and death. Death, 
yes, thirteen millions died as the result of the last war. 

It remains to ascertain whether you and I intend to give all 
or to “keep back part.” It is income tax time—did you report 
all of your income? You work for some employer, are you 
giving honest service or are you soldiering? Of all men in the 
world we preachers are in the most danger here, rising late, 
wasting an hour with the papers, reading anything that happens 
to be about, idling away another hour talking to some person 
to little purpose, killing an hour at lunch with some silly com- 
mittee, loafing around most of the afternoon, coming poorly 
prepared to the evening’s engagement, sitting up an hour too 
late regretting a wasted day. It is not so bad as that, but if 
ministers were paid by “piece-work” some would receive less 
pay than they now complain about. We must plunge full length 
into our work and give not only the best we have but all we 
have. It is refreshing to hear Dr. Jacob Goldner say, after 
twenty-five successful years at the Euclid Avenue Christian church 
of Cleveland: “I determined, when I came here, that no business 
man would go earlier to work, nor remain at his task longer 
than I.” Great churches grow where men give their very lives 
to their work. Jesus gave his life on the cross and only those 
who give life can follow in his train. Hot scorn must be 
poured out upon the lazy preacher as well as upon the indif- 
ferent, selfish layman. 

Holiness means wholeness. When I pray, my whole heart 
must be in it. When I talk, I must put all I have behind my 
words. When I give, it must be only a part of my greater 
gift—my entire life to the cause. When I tell the truth, it 
must be the whole truth. When I sing, when I call upon the 
sick, when I work upon a committee, when I seek new converts, 
when I deal with children and youth—all I have must be thrown 
into the scale. “Ali within me” must bless his holy name. No 
more mental reservations, no more careful sparing of self, no 
more bluffing and shirking, ali must be given to him who gave 
all for me. Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Y. W. C. A. Out 
Of Debt 


By rigid economy, and by an appeal 
generously answered from the member- 
ship at large the national board of the 
Young Women's Christian association 
finds itself freed from the burden of debt 
that has been seriously embarrassing its 
work for some time. At the opening of 
1924 the association owed $510,000. It 
was a debt to be proud of, but none the 
less a debt. On March 3 this incubus 
had been reduced to $50,000. The next 
day the whole debt was gone. Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr.. and Mr. Edsel Ford 
made the final clean-up possible. - 
Chinese Christian Leader 
Now in America 


T. Z. Koo, a secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian federation, as well as 
secretary of the student department of 
the Y. M. C. A. in China, is now in Ameri- 
ca, where he will spend several months 
speaking. Mr. Koo, as the readers of 
the British Table Talk in this paper know, 
has made a profound impression in Eng- 
land. His remarkable services there in 
interpretating the new orient had to be 
interrupted by his visit to Geneva, where 
he represented the anti-opium 
societies at the recent international opium 
conference. Those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to hear him while he 
is in the United States will hear an 
authentic voice from the new and signifi- 
cant situation that has come to birth in 
the orient. 


Chinese 


Xenia Starts Literature 
Clean-Up Campaign 

Xenia, O., has begun to take seriously 
the menace represented by salacious 
literature on sale in that town As a 
result of action instituted by the school 
authorities, backed by the parent-teacher 
issociation and the ministerial association 
of the city, one resident of the city has 
been sent to the penitentiary and others 
fear that they may follow. The Ohio city 
is likely to be only the first in a national 


movement toward the cleaning up of 
newsstands. 


Large Congregations Bid 
Campbell Morgan Farewell 

More than 2,000 persons are reported 
to have crowded into the Fifth avenue 
Presbyterian church, New York city, on 
March 29 when Dr. G. Campbell Morgan 
preached his last sermon as stated supply. 
In the sermon Dr. Morgan called on his 
congregation to rise from the comfort of 
material well-being and dedicate them- 
selves to the service fo God. The press 
continues to intimate that the permanent 
pastorate of the church will shortly be 
offered Dr. Morgan. 


Dr. Newton to Remain 
In New York Church 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, pastor of the 
church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
city, has declined the invitation of the 
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Universalist church to fill the position of 
preacher-at-large that was offered him. 
Dr. Newton is a contributing editor of 
The Christian Century. 


Jerusalem University 
Formally Opened 

After the opening of several of its de- 
partments, the entire Hebrew university 


in Jerusalem was formally dedicated on 
April 1. The head of the university is 
Dr. Judah Leon Magnes, once of New 
York, and Jewish scholars from many 
parts of the world, notably Dr. Einstein 
and Henri Bergson, have become inti- 
mately associated with the enterprise. The 
opening of the university has been marked 
by the visit to Palestine of Lord Balfour, 


New Attitudes Mark Montevideo Congress 


LOSING DAYS of the congress on 
Christian work in South America 
made plain to the delegates in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, how rapid have been the 
changes in method and motive of evan- 
gelical work in the southern continent. 
New groups to be reached, new aims to 
be stressed, new goals to be sought were 
all brought out in profusion during the 
reports made by commissions to the final 
sessions of the international gathering. 
Most striking, perhaps, was the report 
of the commission on church and com- 
munity, of which Bishop Frances J. Mc- 
Connell, of the Methodist church, was 
chairman. Beginning with a warm tribute 
to the early missionary effort of the 
Roman Catholic church in South America, 
this commission recommended many new 
types of evangelical effort, much different 
from the lines of work that have been 
characteristic of the past. 


PRAISE CATHOLIC PIONEERS 


“The Roman Catholic church in Latin 
America,” said this report, “has done a 
very appreciable work in the sense of 
forming the character of the creole pop- 
ulation, especially by means of its teach- 


ing establishments, its moral influence 
being particularly appreciable among 
women. The Roman Catholic church has 


labored in favor of the civilization and 
Christianization of the wild peoples and 
of the imported Negroes, although, in 
countries such as Peru and Bolivia, the 
civilizing work has been precarious and 
even today leaves much to be desired. 
“In these latter days, the Catholic 
church has taken on a social outlook. It 
produced, in the last century, such men 
as Lamennais, Graty and Pope Leo XIII. 
In Argentina, as in Chile, this tendency 
is opening a path today with men such 
as Edwards, de Andrea, Francheschi. 
From a recognition of these points, the 
organizations affiliated with the commit- 
tee on cooperation in Latin America 
should be able to deduce that the best 
chance of advancing Christianity in these 
countries, will be found in assisting to 
intensify the sociological drift of the Ro- 
man Catholic church, which is the spir- 
itual power of the greatest traditional 
prestige at work in these countries. Such 
a work of real cooperation can be carried 


out in Latin America aided by Latin 
\mericans.” 
After a series of recommendations 


growing out of this conception of the 
evangelical task, the commission made 
what the conference considered the most 


striking recommendation to come before 
it. It was, in effect, that evangelistic 
work should, in the future, look toward 
the “creation of groups of religious frater- 
nities, less restricted than churches, per- 
mitting the admission of such Catholics 
as may wish to deepen their religious life 
among like-minded people, yet in a form 
not incompatible with their own church 
loyalty. These should also have room for 
those who have sympathy with Christian 
ideals, but are not ready to ally them- 
selves to any of the existing churches. 
Such groups of religious fraternities, 
whose number might be limited, need not 
be uniform in their characteristics. Each 
group being of a limited membership, of 
identical tastes and standards, would pre- 
sent the showing and adopt the customs, 
which its membership might determine. 
While some might lean to the mystical 
and spiritual, others would develop an 
educational emphasis. The organization 
of the Society of Friends or the Quakers 
might serve as a model for these organi- 
zations. They could represent as a group 
of organizations such varied points of 
view that a Catholic might not feel un- 
comfortable in one, while a deist might 
belong to another, always provided that 
each was sincere in his desire to cultivate 
the life of the spirit aided by the contact 
and warmth of other souls conscious of 
a similar desire.” 


CONCERN FOR INDIANS 


Other proposals that held attention 
called for a greatly increased work among 
the almost untouched Indians of the in- 
terior. The report submitted by the spe- 
cial commission headed by Dr. William 
I. Haven, of the American Bible society, 
suggested that “central mission groups,” 
consisting of educational, medical and 
evangelistic units be established in strat- 
egic locations, with the idea of training 
Indian workers to go out and establish 
similar centers among the 5,000,000 to 
10,000,000 hitherto unreached Indians. 

The delegates gave long study to the 
proposal for the organization of an “Inter- 
national School of Theology and Social 
Science,” to be located in Montevideo, 
serving all the republics and practically 
all the denominations. The Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Disciple churches al- 
ready have under way plans for the in- 
stitution; its theological department is to 
be open only to graduates of colleges or 
of other seminaries; it is hoped to make 
it a center for the training of a national 

(Continued on Page 490) 
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the author of the Balfour declaration 
which provides the charter for the new 
Jewish state. Demonstrations by Arab 
students marked the unpopularity of the 
British policy with the non-Jewish ele- 
ments in the population of Palestine. 


Defeat Forecast for 
Methodist Union 

Action of the Baltimore conference of 
the southern Methodist church in defeat- 
ing the unification proposal of the two 
Methodist Episcopal bodies is admitted in 


British Premier on 


A‘: THE FIRST TORY prime minis- 
ter ever to address the council of free 
churches of Great Britain, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin has attracted wide attention by 
his discussion of the question, “What can 
the Christian church do for the state?” 
before that body recently. Mr. Baldwin’s 
answer indicates the breadth of service 
now expected from the church, even in 
conservative English quarters. It has 
been widely commented on in England. 

“J agree with the bishop of Durham,” 
said Mr. Baldwin, “when he stressed the 
danger of people thinking they can satisfy 
their consciences by talking at large on 
sacred subjects and on general ameliora- 
tion, and amelioration to be brought 
about by social improvements, unless at 
the same time they never lose sight of the 
fact that you must come back ultimately 
and all the time to the individual, and 
that you must not let the joy of beauti- 
ful visions or discussions on dogma or 
many other things make you forget that 
it is the ethic, it is the life, it is the trans- 
formation of life, that is the thing that 
really matters. Work up from that to 
the other, and don’t try to work down 
from the other to that. 

“He also reminds us what I think many 
need to be reminded of, and that is that 
this world is a much harder place to live 
in and do your duty in than we sometimes 
care to remember. It is so much more 
comfortable to make easy speeches. 
Browning has said, ‘How very hard it is 
to be a Christian,’ and he never said any- 
thing more true than that. But, of course, 
this does not express the whole truth. 

“It is quite true you cannot identify 
our Lord with any academic theory or 
school, Tory, Manchester, or Marxian, 
and when we try to do that I think we 
make a profound error; but yet living in 
this world the bodies of Christian people 
united by a common ideal have to act not 
only as individuals but as corporate bodies 
and communities, and it is when they 
come to act in that way that their real 
difficulties, it seems to me, begin. 


THE SOCIAL IDEAL 


“It is said that the bishop of Man- 
chester stresses, and I think there, if I 
may say so, with respect, he is quite right, 
his desire to see the Christian churches 
really influencing public life in this coun- 
try, not taking sides, but raising the 
standard of the country’s ideals, criti- 
cizing, judging, with Christian charity 
where possible, but criticizing and judging, 
that we may be told where we fall short 
of the highest ideals in trying to apply 
political and social remedies. 
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many quarters to presage the defeat of 
that project. The vote in Baltimore was 
taken under the presidency of Bishop 
Warren A, Candler, and the method of 
voting required by the bishop has been 
protested by the supporters of unification. 
It is not believed, however, that the col- 
lege of bishops will reverse the result. It 
is said by supporters of the plan that a 
secret ballot, unobserved by bishops 
known to be in opposition, would show 
a different result. Opponents of unifi- 
cation declare that if the plan could not 


Church and State 


“It is quite right to tell us, and to tell 
us emphatically, that the Christian 
churches should give themselves to help- 
ing in the elevation of the social condition 
of the country, and not to be satisfied 
with things as they are. You have the 
double message, and I am sure you have 
it in all your churches through your dif- 
ferent teachers and different types—the 
cultivation of the spiritual life of the in- 
dividual, and the reaction of the regen- 
erated mass on the country at large. 

“That should be the process, and I 
think that in these days we all of us want 
perhaps more than anything, and more 
than at any time, to sit lightly and loosely 
to the luxuries and the good things of 
this world. We cannot all of us embrace 
poverty as St. Francis did, but we all 
know the difference between the man who 
cherishes the treasures of this world and 
the man who sits lightly to them, and it is 
only by sitting lightly to them that you 
have the right to say much that wants 
saying in these days, and it is only in that 
way that you can hope to influence rich 
and poor alike. 


MUCH SPIRITUAL LONGING 


“People often say that this is a mate- 
rialistic age. There is much truth in that, 
but I do feel, too, that there has never 
been an age in which there are more 
people struggling, some with more suc- 
cess and some with less, to live to the 
highest ideals that are in them, and doing 
something to help to better the moral and 
the physical conditions of people. 

“And it is only natural that in a time 
when you have the spirit of things that 
make for good active and strong, that 
you have co-existent with it the spirit 
which makes for evil no less active and 
strong, and I think that that is possibly 
one of the reasons why you see the great 
contrast that you do see today, and that 
while it is true that there is throughout 
Europe a great deal of gross and crass 
materialism, you have at the same time all 
over Europe eager souls who are strug- 
gling to impress themselves on their day, 
to improve themselves, and to improve 
the world. 

“Now in that struggle we all have to 
take our part. That struggle exists every- 
where, and is round us every day, and in 
that struggle what help to the country 
can the churches of England give? They 
stand reminders day by day of that truth 
in which they have been born—to teach 
us to shun that luxury that divides us so 
much from one another, to spread the 
education that ought to unite us, to supply 
us with an inspiration to sustain us.” 


be passed in the Baltimore conference it 
has no chance in the southern denomina- 
tion at large. In the meantime, con- 
ferences in the other Methodist church 
are adopting the plan by overwhelming 
majorities. 


Hear New Bishop 
By Radio 

Some indication of the material changes 
that mark the present is to be found in 
the recent report from the state of Wash- 
ington concerning the way in which the 
Episcopalians of that state first heard 
their new bishop. In the election of a 
bishop for the diocese of Olympia the 
choice finally fell upon the Rev. S. A. 
Huston, of San Antonio, Tex. Texas is 
quite a distance from Washington. How- 
ever a Tacoma newspaper made arrange- 
ments with a radio broadcasting station 
in the Texas city, and when the newly 
elected bishop spoke his words of greet- 
ing into the microphone they were heard 
with ease by thousands of communicants 
in the northwestern diocese. 


Mild Flare-Up in 
Methodist Schcol 

Boston university, Methodist institu- 
tion in the Massachusetts municipality, 
is reported by the newspapers to have 
been agitated by the editorial remarks of 
one of the student publications. The 
Beanpot, as the school’s humorous 
monthly is called, made some slighting 
reference to the officer’s reserve training 
corps, and there were other references to 
the school as a “Babbit university.” Miss 
Henrietta Perkins had just achieved the 
honor of election as the first woman 
managing editor of the paper. Miss Per- 
kins was thereupon informed by Dean 
Lord, of the university, that she could 
achieve the further honor of being an ex- 
editor, or the paper would be suppressed. 
Or, at least, so the newspapers reported. 


Will Give Universalists 
Plans for Local Use 

A committee on church administration 
and organization has been formed by the 
national laymen’s committee of the Uni- 
versalist church. It will hold its first 
meeting in connection with representatives 
of various societies of the denomination 
early in April. From this meeting there 
is expected to come a budget of plans 
for the efficient handling of the business 
affairs of local congregations. The Uni- 
versalists evidently believe that if they can 
make their local organizations efficient, 
they will have less trouble raising the 
two $1,000,000 funds that they are at 
present secking. 


Communal Spirit Needed for 
Peace, Says Dr. Idleman 

In preaching on “I believe . . . in 
the communion of saints,” Dr. Finis S. 
Idleman, pastor of the Central Disciple 
church, New York city, recently declared 
that hopes for a world at peace rest on an 
increase in communal good-will. “Hu- 
man society cannot hope to get on with- 
out the catastrophe of war,” said Dr. 
Idieman, “unless the communal spirit 
holds it in communal good-will. The 
ancient isolation is past forever. Science 
has made the most remote peoples near 
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neighbors to all the rest. The world has 
shrunk into a neighborhood. Unless a 
new spirit binds it into a brotherhood we 
may look for more wasteful wars than 
the world has yet seen. Our only hope 
lies in religion. The hearts of all men 
must be changed toward one another. 
But the changed attitude will only follow 
the changed spirit which bows before the 
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Lord, our Maker, as the Father of aij 
men. The song of the angels of ‘peace on 
earth’ can only be possible ‘among men 
of good-will.” But good-will is not q 
product of science. That fundamenta! 
quality of the heart springs only from a 
new appreciation of the worth of man, 
any man. When we pray we must Say, 
‘Our Father.’ That leaves no one out. 


Debate Present Chaplaincy Status 


“67M HERE IS NO THOUGHT in the 
minds of those who raise the ques- 
tion of the present status of the chaplaincy 
of denying the ministrations of the 
church to those who are in the army or 
navy service generally,” writes Bishop 
Paul Jones. “As a recent writer has put 
it, If war is hell, then the representatives 
of the church should be prepared to go 
into hell itself in order to reach and 
minister to the men. To this we give 
entire assent. The only question is 
whether the church should have its rep- 
resentatives on the official staff of hell.” 
This summarization of the position of 
those who are not satisfied by the present 
chaplaincy situation opens Bishop Jones’ 
affirmative argument in a recent debate 
with Pres. Paul Dwight Moody, of 
Middlebury college, on the question, 
“Does the chaplaincy compromise the 
church with the war system?” Dr. Moody, 
who served as general headquarter’s 
chaplain of the A. E. F. in the world 
war, and succeeded Bishop Brent as 
senior chaplain of the overseas troops, 
debated the question with Bishop Jones 
in the columns of the Christian Work. 
Dr. Moody’s argument in favor of the 
present chaplaincy situation began with 
the plea that the consolations of religion 
be not withheld from soldiers, as they 
are not withheld from the inmates of 
prisons, from drunkards, or from prosti- 
tutes. The attempt to bring these serv- 
ices by workers of existing agencies— 
churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, 
Knights of Columbus, and various wel- 
fare organizations—has been tried and 
does not work. This is true because the 
chaplain is the only religious worker 
who is felt by the soldier to be on the 
inside of the organization. “The welfare 
worker could back out—the soldier could 
not. The chaplain was a soldier. He 
was under the same limitations as the 
soldier; under orders, he had no choice 
about obeying. The outsider was a visi- 
tor from another sphere. He had never 
committed himself, had never surrendered 
his rights as an individual, had never 
taken the irrevocable step.” 


LESS NEEDED IN PEACE-TIME 


Dr. Moody admits that the chaplaincy 
as a profession in times of peace does 
not appeal to him. He is not even sure 
that it is the best preparation for service 
as a chaplain in time of war. He inclines 
to believe that service in the militia is 
better for a preacher contemplating pos- 
sible war service than in the regular army. 
“When not needed, surely nothing is more 
useless than a minister, whether chaplain 
or not.” But the idea that the chaplain 
is an officer is incorrect. “He wears no 
insignia of rank, except the highest, the 
cross.” While chaplains hold the rank 


and have the pay of officers, this is only 
the alternative to the dilemma of making 
them privates, which would be an impos- 
sible situation. 

Bishop Jones opens the counter argu- 
ment with the paragraph already quoted, 
Admitting that the present method of 
chosing chaplains has increased the effi- 
ciency of the service, he insists that a 
new question has come up in view of 
recent pronouncements on war by most 
Protestant churches: “Whether the church 
can work hand in hand with a system 
which it denounces and endeavors to de- 
stroy is quite a different question from 
asking whether the church should give 
up any further responsibility for the men 
of the army. The heart of the dif- 
ficulty is that the chaplain is an officer 
with a commission from the government 
and therefore an integral part of the war 
machine. As long as he is the chief 
morale officer, the chaplain is going to be 
an embarrassment to the church which is 
trying to eliminate war, no matter what 
other work he accomplishes.” 


OFFICIAL IN WAR SYSTEM 


“Again and again we come back to the 
fact that the chaplain is an official part 
of something which the church has seen 
fit to criticize sharply from the Christian 
point of view. It is that which puts the 
army chaplain in an entirely different 
position than the chaplain of an insane 
asylum or a penitentiary. In the latter 
cases the church has no quarrel with the 
institution, for they presumably exist to 
do service that the church approves of. 
Nor is it necessary that the chaplain of 
a prison should be a crook or the chap- 
lain of an asylum insane. Yet your army 
chaplain must be and is part of the army. 

“There is an older question, independent 
of the war issue, which comes into the 
problem of the chaplain, due to his rela- 
tion to the government. It is unnecessary 
to repeat the familiar line of reasoning 
that indicates the disability which handi- 
caps the spiritual work of a minister in 
the pay of and under appointment by the 
state. We have seen the effect in various 
state churches in lowered spiritual vitality 
and increased emphasis on dead formal- 
ism. The testimony of army men would 
indicate that where the minister is a part 
of as autocratic a machine as the army 
must necessarily be, the same effects usu- 
ally follow. It is only the most excep- 
tional chaplain who succeeds in overcom- 
ing the deadening handicap of his official 
status and is a real pastor. We can 
exonerate the average chaplain from any 
blame in the matter for it is merely that 
the system is too strong for him, but we 
cannot let off so lightly the church which 
puts him in a position which it long agé 

(Continued on page 489) 
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It includes all races and even one’s com- 
petitors and enemies. Only in worship 
will we come to see the world as a family 
of God, bound together by mutual hopes 
and needs. Wherever devout men and 
women repeat their faith in the ‘com- 
munion of saints’ it is a fadeless hope in 
the coming Christian society, the new 
order, ‘wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ ” 


Here’s One Candid Editor 
Of a Church Paper 

The Witness, Episcopal weekly pub- 
lished in Chicago, prints this paragraph: 
“Bishop Fiske, Central New York, has 
offered a prize for the best paper from a 
member of the Young People’s fellowship 
on ‘Why I am an Episcopalian.’ Good 
idea, too. Here is my essay—a gem for 
brevity and honesty, ‘Because papa and 
mama were.” The same issue refers to 
the funeral of the rector of the church 
“of the Beloved Discipline.” Not a bad 
name for a church, at that. 


Ohio Negro Lawyer Holds 
Church-Going Record 

John P. Green, now 80 years of age, a 
Negro lawyer of Cleveland, O., has at- 
tended church every Sunday morning for 
the last 25 years. Neither weather condi- 
tions nor exigencies of importance have 
been allowed to interfere with the fulfil- 
ment of a promise Mr. Green made him- 
self when he joined the church 25 years 
ago. “There was the Sunday when my 
son, Theodore, lay dying,” Mr. Green told 
a reporter. “He had but a few hours. I 
had to read the services myself in church 
that morning, for the pastor was absent. 
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I hurried home, but my boy had been dead 
ten minutes. I have been to Europe four 
times, but I always went to church at St. 
Paul’s, Westminster abbey, Notre Dame, 
the Madeleine, and the cabin services at 
sea. Once I was received by the bishop 
of London.” Mr. Green is an Epis- 
copalian. 


Times Have 
Changed 

A recent examination of records in a 
Virginia court house disclosed this docu- 
ment: “Fairfax county, Va., Nov. 19, 1754. 
We present John Cockrell of Truor parish 
for not attending his parish church 
within two months last past to the knowl- 
edge of two of us. (Signed) George W. 
Fairfax, foreman of the grand jury.” And 
what, one wonders, would Mr. Mencken 
say to that? 


New Editor for Methodist 
Weekly Paper 

Dr. Morris E. Swartz has been elected 
editor and business manager of the Wash- 
ington Christian Advocate, Methodist 
weekly for the territory of which the na- 
tional capital is the center. Dr. Swartz 
has been connected with the general 
benevolent organization of his denomina- 
tion. 


Adolph Ochs Endows Chair in 
Tennessee College 

Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, owner of the New 
York Times and the Chattanooga Times, 
is announced as the giver of $50,000 to 
the University of Chattanooga, Methodist 
school, for the endowment of a professor- 
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ship in city government. Says Mr. Ochs: 
“I want to impress upon young men an 
appreciation of the field of opportunity 
that is theirs, an opportunity not only for 
service, but also for a career. If the 
problems of government are to be settled 
internationally and nationally, we must 
first develop leaders in the local com- 
munities who will not only be honest, but 
also skillful in the performance of their 
duties.” 


Dean Inge’s Lecture 
Titles Announced 


The annual convocation for ministers 
conducted by the Yale Divinity school 
will be held this year April 20-22. The 
Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching will 
be delivered by the Very Rev. William 
Ralph Inge, D. D., dean of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, London. Dean Inge has 
chosen as his theme “The Preaching of 
the Kingdom of God in Church History.” 
This he will discuss in eight lectures: 1. 
The New Testament. 2. The Early 
Church. 3. The Middle Ages. 4. Pre- 
Reformation Sects. 5. The Reformers. 6 
Post-Reformation Sects. 7. The Modern 
Period. 8. The Modern Period. The 
Nathaniel W. Taylor lectures on theology 
will be given by Prof. Douglas C. Macin- 
tosh on “The Reasonableness of Christ- 
ianity.” The titles of the lectures are as 
follows: 1. Apologetics Old and New. 
2. Freedom, Immortality, and God. 3. 
Providence. 4. Revelation. The other 
speakers will be Prof. E. Hershey Sneath, 
who will return from France to deliver 
the alumni lecture on “Shall We Have a 
Creed?”; Col. Arthur Woods, police com- 
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The Making of the English 


New Testament 
By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


This new book, coming at so appropriate 
a time as the four-hundredth anniversary 
of Tyndale’s epoch-making translation, 
is a complete story of the development 
of the English New Testament from the 
pen of the most recent translator of the 
New Testament from the Greek into 


“This fascinating volume tells, with a complete- 
ness never before attempted, the story of the 
English versions from Tyndale to the present 
day.’—W. E. Garrison in the Christian Cen- 
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Right and wrong are not to be determined by 
formula but by analysis of the actual situation— 
this is the theme of Dr. Smith’s new text on 
Christian ethics. His book combines two modern 
tendencies in ethical thought: the application of 
the experimental method in the study of human 
behavior, and the use of the historical method 
of interpreting Christianity. 
only text to treat moral behavior as an aspect 
of social life rather than as an exposition of ab- 
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missioner in New York city from 1907- 
1917, who will discuss “The Civic Re- 
sponsibility of the Minister’; and Dr. 
William E. Gilroy, editor of the Congre- 
gationalist, who will discuss “The Prob- 
lem of Religious Journalism.” The con- 
vocation sermon will be preached by Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, of New York city. 


High Praise for Dr. 
Gilkey’s Lectures 

The Indian letter of the Baptist, written 
by W. L. Ferguson, a missionary, praises 
the lectures recently delivered in that 
country by Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, of the 
Hyde Park Baptist church, Chicago, in 
these terms: “The Barrows lectures have 
just been finished. The Rev. Charles W. 
Gilkey in future will be much more than 
a name in this great land. He has given 
these fine expositions of the personality 
of Jesus to multitudes of the best educated 
people in the chief centers of India, and 
has become much beloved by those who 
heard him. Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, 
Rangoon, Madras, and other places have 


been visited. But Madras capped the 
climax last night, when, at the closing 
lecture, some 1600 people were out and 
gave undivided attention to the last lec- 


ture of the series not only for Madras 
but for the entire Indian tour. Never 
have the oldest residents here seen such 
a turn-out for any Christian 
The messages have been clear, straight- 
forward, and Christ-centered. Many hearts 
have been reached; and all I believe would 
vote for Mr. Gilkey to come 


speaker. 


again.” 
This Week's 
Heretic 
Dr. James E. Clarke, editor of the Pres 
byterian Advance and one of the secre 


taries of the Presbyterian board of Chris- 
tian education, is singled out this week by 
the Presbyterian for castigation In a 
general reference retaries who “at- 


to sec 
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tack and seek to overthrow doctrines of 
the church,” Dr. Clarke is specifically 
named, and the board for which he labors 
is said to have lost income because of 
his attitude and propaganda, while greater 
losses to follow are threatened. 


Chicago Episcopalians Launch 
Great Building Program 

Three million dollars worth of building 
will be done by the Protestant Episcopal 
church in the diocese of Chicago during 
the coming year, according to Bishop 
Anderson. This is the way in which the 
money will be spent: Western Theological 
seminary, $75,000; St. Chrysostom’s 
church, $750,000; Emmanuel church, La- 
Grange, $250,000; St. Luke’s, Evanston, 
$200,000; St. Paul’s by the Lake, new 
church, $150,000; St. Paul’s, Kenwood, 
parish house, $110,000; St. Peter’s, parish 
house, $100,000; Redeemer, Hyde Park, 
parish house, $75,000; church of the Ad- 
vent, new church, $75,000; Christ church, 
Woodlawn, parish house, $50,000. Other 
parishes bringing up the total to $3,000,- 
000 include churches or parish houses at 
Evanston, St. Andrew’s, and 
Glenco, Lake Forest, Wheaton, 
Kenilworth, Geneva, Gray’s Lake, and 
River Forest. Rectories are under way at 
Berwyn, Elgin, Highland Park, Antioch, 
Belvidere, and church of the Incarnation 
Chicago. 


Rockford, 


St. Mark's; 


Anglicans Study Methods of 
Overseas Colonization 

The national assembly of the church 
of England and the council for social 
service of the same church in Canada are 
busily engaged in perfecting plans for the 
migration of colonists to sparsely settled 
portions of the commonwealths. In co- 
operation with Col. Amery, secretary of 
state for the colonies, and the emigration 
departments of the Canadian and Aus- 
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tralian governments, the church authori- 
ties in England, led by the bishop of 
London, are studying the ‘14,000 parishes 
to see what the prospects are for a proper 
type of emigration. 


President to Address 
Jewish Convention 

President Coolidge has promised to ad- 
dress the convention of United Orthodox 
Jewish congregations of America when 
it meets in Baltimore next month. It is 
said that this will be the first time that 
an American executive has appeared be- 
fore a national Jewish gathering. 


American Church Building 
Plans at Peak 

Six Protestant bodies maintaining de- 
partments in which loans are made for 
church building purposes in this country 
report that the prospect for the coming 
year is that more church building will 
be done than in any single year previous. 
Up to the end of March these six denomi- 
nations alone had received requests for 
loans totalling $30,000,000, all to be 
secured by first mortgages on the con- 
templated buildings. While all these re- 
quests cannot be granted, officers of these 
bodies estimate that there will easily be 
$75,000,000 worth of new churches and 
church buildings erected in 1925. The total 
value of church buildings in the United 
States is said to be about $7,000,000,000. 
The high point in annual building of this 
kind has been $50,000,000. This fell to 
$20,000,900 in the war and immediate post- 
war years. 


May Eliminate Churches in 
Tornado Stricken Zone 


Because of the complete destruction of 
many churches in Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Missouri during the recent 
tornado, leaders of several denominations 
see a chance to do away with much church 
overlapping. Conversations are already 
under way looking toward a considerable 
reduction in the number of churches to 
be supported in the towns that will have 
to be largely rebuilt. Lutherans, Metho- 
dists, Baptists and Disciples suffered most 
in the disaster. Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists are also interested in the 
plans for readjustment. 


Says New England Churches Hold 
Emasculated Gospel 


In speaking at the All-Presbyterian con- 
ference of New England, held in the First 
Presbyterian church of Boston on March 
31, Dr. C. E. Macartney, moderator of 
the general assembly of that denomina- 
tion, denounced the religion of the New 
England churches of today. After pay- 
ing a tribute to the “God-fearing Calvin- 
ists who, both in New England, and in 
New York, and in Pennsylvania, and in 
New Jersey, and in the southern colonies, 
laid the foundations of the nation,” Dr. 
Macartney said: “Today the churches in 
New England, like those in all other parts 
of the nation, have fallen upon the day 
of soft-collar theology, deleted Bibles, 
and a diluted and emasculated gospel! Let 
the shadow on the face of the dial retreat 
for three centuries, and then try to 
imagine, if you can, the popular human- 
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itarianism and agnosticism, which often 
passes for Christianity, establishing on 
these bleak shores and stone-strewn hill- 
sides a commonwealth which would be 
the foundation of a great empire. There- 
fore, watchman, what of the night? The 
church in New England, in Pennsylvania, 
in California, everywhere in our land, 
needs to have a revival of faith in the 
Bible as the revealed will of God, a new 
consciousness of the heinousness of sin, 
a new sense of the greatness of the king- 
dom of God, a new devotion to the cross 
of Christ, a new passion for the salvation 
of immortal souls, and an unclouded 
vision of life eternal, with its solemn 
punishments and its unspeakable rewards.” 


Southern Baptists Report 
Great Mission Growth 


In comparing the conditions that existed 
ten years ago when Dr. J. F. Love be- 


ern Baptist convention with those that 
obtain now, the officers of that church 
declare that a new standard of results 
has been reached. In the ten years the 
number of fields in which work was being 
conducted has increased from 7 to 17. 
Other advances of the decade include in- 
crease in the number of churches on 
the foreign fields from 380 to 1,095, mis- 
sion stations other than churches from 
43 to 308, number of baptisms per year 
from 5,252 to 12,856, membership of 
foreign churches from 29,991 to 111,872, 
houses of worship from 247 to 819, Sun- 
day schools from 542 to 1,511, Sunday 
school pupils from 22,022 to 76,504, an- 
nual contributions by foreign churches 
from $91,159.69 to $444,568, American 
missionaries on the field from 278 to 544, 
native Christian workers employed from 
634 to 2,494, mission residences owned 
by the board from 66 to 129, number of 


corresponding 


secretary of 
foreign missionary society of the south- 





the mission schools from 339 to 860, number 


of pupils in these schools—from which 











Classics 
of Religious 
Thought 


which should be on 
your library shelves: 


The Meaning of Prayer, 
by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, (1.15); Jesus of 
History, (1.50) and Jesus 
in the Experience of Men, 
(1.90) by T. R. Glover; 
The Christian Adventure, 
(1.00) by A. H. Gray; 
Christianity and Progress 
(1.50) and Manhood of 
the Master (1.15) by Fos- 
dick; Marks of a World 
Christian, (1.15) by 
Daniel J. Fleming; Social 
Principles of Jesus, (1.15) 
by Walter Rauschen- 
busch; Individual Work 
for Individuals, (1.10) 
by Henry C. Trumbull; 
How Jesus Met Life Ques- 
tions, (.65) by Harrison 
S. Elliott; Confronting 
Young Men with the Liv- 
ing Christ, (1.50) by John 
R. Mott; and Second Mile 
(.70) by Fosdick. 
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The Lion in His Den 
LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


Dr. Hough was voted one of “the most influentia! 
preachers in the United States,” in a recent poll 
in which 25,000 persons took part. He will make 
more friends with this new book. In“*The Lion” 
he has created a human and lovable individual, 
through whose keen and penetrating comments, 
in conversations with a friend, the reader gets 
unusually illuminating and inspiring glimpses 
into the world of books and the men who make 
them—particularly those men whose writings 
deal with the problems of the spirit. The reader 
who is just beginning to explore this world will 
find “The Lion” a shrewd and friendly guide; 
those who know the books and authors he dis- 
cusses will find the comparison of their own 
opinions with “The Lion's” a fascinating and 
stimulating game. No one will put down the 
book without the feeling that he has made the 
acquaintance of a generous and beautiful per- 
sonality, and gained new insight into the power 
of books to broaden mental horizons and enrich 


daily living. Cloth, $1.75. 


Studies in the Life 
of Christ 
H. B. SHARMAN 


Insistent demand for this remarkable book has 
led us to reinstate it after it has been out of print 
for several years. Something of the vitality and 
usefulness of it may be realized from the fact 
that it was originally issued thirty years ago. 
The thousands who have used this and other 
studies by Sharman will be interested to know 
that an entirely new book, The Gospel of John, 
designed as a companion volume to Jesus in the 
Records, is also in preparation. 

Paper Covers, $1.25 
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50 per cent of all converts won, come— 
9,376 to 35,106, American medical mis- 
sionaries employed from 12 to 19, and 
number of medical treatments given per 
year from 74,829 to 294,422. 


International Missionary Body 
Opens Office in New York 


The governing committee of the Inter- 
national Missionary council has voted to 
open an office of that body in the United 
States. The office will be located at 25 
Madison avenue, New York city, and will 
be under the direction of Dr. A. L. Warn- 
shuis. With Mr. J. H. Oldham, Dr 
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Warnshuis has been acting for some time 
as one of the secretaries of the council, 
but the only regular office maintained had 
been in London. The council is attempt- 
ing to do for all the Protestant bodies of 
the world much the same coordinating 
work in the field of missions that bodies 
like the Foreign Missions conference of 
North America have done for the denomi- 
nations in one country or continent. 


There Will Be No 
Trouble Here 


Winona Lake, Ind., is to hold its annual 


summer school of theology from July | 


Federal Council Officers Announced 


D® S. PARKES CADMAN, president 

of the Federal Council of Churches, 
has announced the completed list of of- 
ficers of the various commissions and 
committees of that body for the current 
quadrennium. As already stated in The 
Christian Century, the chairman of the 
administrative committee is to be Dr. 
John A. Marquis, of the Presbyterian 
church. With him will be associated Mrs. 
John Ferguson, of New York city, Rev. 
John W. Langdale, and Mr. Charles S. 
Crosman, as vice-chairmen. Bishop Wil- 
liam F. McDowell, of the Methodist 
church, will again head the Washington 
committee, and Dean Shailer Mathews, 
of the University of Chicago, will serve 
as chairman of the western committee, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of the 
Methodist church, will serve as chair- 
man of the commission on social service. 
Mr. Harold A. Hatch, whose experiments 
with industrial democracy in the Dutchess 
bleachery, Wappingers Falls, N. Y., have 
attracted national attention, will be vice- 
chairman. 

Bishop George C. Clement, of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episempal Zion church, is 
chairman of the commission on race re- 


churches, heads the commission on 
evangelism. The commission on relations 
with religious bodies in Europe will be 
led by Dr. James I. Vance, of Nashville, 
Tenn. 


ship of Dr. William Adams Brown, of 
Union Theological seminary. 

As already announced, Mr. George W. 
Wickersham becomes chairman of 


The new department of research | 
and education will work under the leader- | 





the 


commission on international justice and | 


good-will. 
the Baptist foreign board, heads the com- 
mission on relations with the orient. Dr. 


Henry Goddard Leach heads the similar | 
commission on relations with Mexico. | 


Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony is chair- 
man of the commission on relations be- 
tween Jews and Christians. Mr. Fred 
B. Smith will be chairman of the com- 
mission on councils of churches. Prof. 
Luther A. Weigle will serve in a similar 
capacity on the commission on Christian 
education. 

Bishop McDowell will continue as chair- 
man of the committee on army and navy 
chaplains. Bishop Brent will head the 
hody on relations with eastern churches. 
Dr. F. H. Knubel, of the United Lutheran 
church, will act as chairman of the com- 
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17 to Aug. 13 this year. A roll of the 
faculty does not suggest that there will 
be many differences of opinion. The 
teachers announced are Prof. Leander S. 
Keyser, of Wittenberg college; Prof. 
George Stibitz, of Central Theological 
seminary, Dayton, O.; Prof. George B. 
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DEBATE CHAPLAINCY ISSUE 
(Continued from Page 484) 
repudiated, nor can the church afford to 
be indifferent to a situation which too 
generally serves to discredit religion in 

the eyes of a great body of men. 

“To those who conceive of religion as 
having to do simply with the relationship 
between man and his Maker, these diffi- 
culties will not appear. They would feel 
that the fact that the chaplain is a com- 
missioned officer of the army need not, 
provided he was entirely sincere, affect 
at all his ability to minister spiritually to 
the men. But the moment religion is 
seen to extend as well to the whole 
scheme of human relationships involving 
the practical application of such prin- 
ciples as brotherhood, humility, service, 
spiritual equality, and forgiveness, the 
commissioned chaplain finds himself in 
a position which quite generally gives 
the lie to these things. Leaving the 
question of its witness against war out 
entirely, it would still be true that the 
church is compromised by continuing to 
uphold the chaplaincy. Its representa- 
tives are in a position which negates a 
large section of its message and this must 
reflect inevitably on its reputation in the 
eyes of the men.” 
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McCreary, of Xenia Theological seminary, 
St. Louis; Prof. George L. Robinson, of 
McCormick Theological seminary; Prof. 
John E. Kuizenga, of Western Theological 
seminary, Holland, Mich., and Prof. M. 
G. Kyle, of Xenia seminary. 


Oak Park Church Opens 
First Unit 

As the first unit in its contemplated 
half-million plant, the First Methodist 
church of Oak Park, IIl., dedicated its 
church house on March 29. The dedicatory 
address was made by Bishop Thomas 
Nicholson, of Detroit. When completed, 
the new plant will be the finest of this 
denomination in the Chicago district. 


Los Angeles Pastor Has 
Anniversary 

Rev. J. Whitcomb Brougher, pastor 
of the Temple Baptist church, Los An- 
geles, Cal., has just celebrated his fifteenth 
anniversary in that pulpit. Dr. Brougher 
is the second pastor in the church's his- 
tory, his predecessor, Dr. Robert Bur- 
dette, having been the organizer. As a 
preacher, Dr. Brougher is known for the 
sensational methods he sometimes em- 
ploys to attract attention. Justification 
would probably be claimed from the re- 
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port that, during his pastorate, the mem- 
bership has advanced from 1,000 to 3,500, 
the Sunday school from 700 to 2,500, the 
budget from $18,000 to $57.000, and benev- 
olences from $5,000 to $65,000. During 
the same period a $1,500,000 property has 
been acquired. 


Sic Transit 
Gloria 

From the Boston Transcript we glean 
the information that “officials of the Uni- 
tarian church, Northboro, have decided 
against rebuilding the old horse-sheds ad- 
joining the church which were destroyed 
by fire several days ago. The sheds were 
built in 1808 and were one of the land- 
marks of the town. Because of the 
popularity of the automobile, the church 
officials believe the sheds are no longer 
needed.” 


Offer Prize for Social 
Gospel Play 


The committee on educational and 
religious drama of the Federal Council 
of Churches is offering a prize of $500 
for the best religious play of social signifi- 
cance dealing with such themes as in- 
dustrial, racial and international relations. 
Contestants can secure the complete rules 
of the contest from Room 602, 105 East 
22nd St., New York city. Manuscripts 
must be submitted before July 1. 


“Appalled” by Compulsory 
College Chapel 


A great deal of discussion is going on 
in eastern college circles concerning the 
requiring of attendance by students at 
chapel exercises. In this connection, Dr. 
G. A. Johnston Ross, of Union Theologi- 
cal seminary, has sent the following letter 
to the New York Times: “I have re- 
cently preached by invitation in several 
eastern colleges, and I have been appalled 
to discover that the monstrous mediaeval- 
ism called ‘compulsory Sunday chapel’ 
still survives in some of them. In one or 
two cases the evil is aggravated by the 
fact that the compulsion extends to un- 
dergraduates only and not to the faculty, 
as though there were some need of God 
which men can outgrow. For fine, con- 
fused academic thinking this surely car- 
ries the palm. There is one aspect of 
the matter which specially deserves pub- 
lic attention. Is compulsory chapel quite 
fair to the visiting preacher? I am sure 
these colleges desire to be courteous to 
their visitors, and nothing could improve 
upon the gracious kindness with which 
preachers are received by the college offi- 


cials. But does not the logic of the situ- 
ation of ‘compulsory chapel’ call for a 
limitation of invitations to preach to 


prison chaplains or other persons accus- 
tomed to deal with audiences reluctantly 
present. I suggest that those of the di- 
rectors of these colleges who can read 
English should read Browning's ‘Holy 
Cross Day’ once a year.” 


Dr. Cadman Strong for 
Capital Punishment 

In the course of one of his recent Sun- 
day afternoon lectures, Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman is reported by the Brookl:n 
Eagle to have said: “There is only one 
thing to do with all these murderers, and 
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that is to put them out of existence fou 
weeks after they commit a murde=.” 
Asked whether he believed in capital pun- 


ishment, Dr. Cadman replied emphati- 
cally, “Yes, I do! There is entirely too 
much sympathy here in this country. 


Anyone who kills should be put in the 
electric chair as soon as possible. The last 
war taught men to be very careless with 
the handling of a gun.” 


Sunday Cross-Word Puzzles 
Endorsed by Dr. Cavert 

In an effort to keep the cross-word 
puzzle craze alive a monthly magazine 
devoted to the black and white squares 
has been launched in New York. In the 
first issue Dr. Samuel M. Cavert, secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of Churches, 
has an article asking, “What Do You Do 
Sundav?” Dr. Cavert suggests that you 
solve Bible cross-word puzzles as a sab- 
bath pastime. 








MONTEVIDEO CONGRESS RE- 
PORTS 
(Continued from Page 482) 


Christian ministry for all South America. 

One of the situations with which the 
Montevideo conference came to grips was 
the growing desire on the part of the 
churches in South America to control 
their own life. The report of the com- 
mission on relations between national and 
foreign workers, with Dr. E. H. Rawlings, 
of the southern Methodist church as its 
chairman, told of a large number of 
churches that are already self-supporting. 
It was pointed out that something like 8 
per cent of the work done by the Pres- 
byterian churches in Brazil is self-sup- 
porting; that in the largest group of 
Protestant churches, the Methodist. self- 
support has increased by almost 200 per 
cent since 1916; that 150 of the southern 
Baptist churches of Brazil—or about one- 
half of those maintained by that denom- 
ination—are self-supporting; that three 
Presbyterian and two Methodist Epis- 
copal churches in Chile are no longer 
dependent upon mission funds, while the 
giving of practically all churches of al! 
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denominations has greatly increased within 
the past few years. Growing out of this 
situation an immediate decrease in foreign 
control was considered a necessity. 


UNION ENTERPRISES 

The commission on cooperation and 
unity brought in an encouraging report, 
which had been prepared under the chair. 
manship of Dr. S. H. Chester, of the 
southern Presbyterian church. Uniog 
enterprises already under way were listed: 
Union theological seminaries in Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Chile, Argentina and Brazil; 
union papers and bookstores in Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Cuba and Chile; union litera. 
ture work in Brazil and Santo Domingo; 
plans are now being developed for such 
work in Argentina; a uniform college and 
a woman’s training school in Argentina; 
federated educational work in Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba and Porto Rico; union hos- 
pitals in Mexico, Santo Domingo and 
Brazil; annual interdenominational sum- 
mer conferences in Cuba, Porto Rico and 
Chile and educational conferences in 
Brazil, Cuba, River Plate and Mexico; a 
union board in Santo Domingo, an en- 
tirely new plan for administering the 
whole work which five denominational 
boards support through a central adminis- 
trative body. 


OVERLAPPING ELIMINATED 

The report further pointed out that 
much overlapping and duplication of work 
has been checked among the several evan- 
gelical agencies through the activity of 
the committee on cooperation. It pointed 
out that three churches have agreed as to 
territorial limitations to their work in 
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Peru and in Bolivia; that the Methodists 
and Presbyterians have eliminated over- 
lapping in Chile; that the Methodist 
church has withdrawn its work from 

Paraguay, leaving the Disciples of Christ 
as the principal evangelical agency in that 
republic; that most of the evangelical 
church work in Venezuela and Columbia 
has been left by agreement to the Pres- 
byterians; and that the various agencies 
have adjusted their work so as to prevent 
duplication of effort in Argentina and 
Brazil. 

Significant of the new day in mission 
work was the satisfaction expressed in 
the growth of a labor movement in many 
South American countries, and the in- 
terest in the development of the league 
of nations and other organizations for 
international cooperation and peace. Latin 
and foreign delegates united in the judg- 
ment that it was a waste of time to con- 
sider an advance in international Christian 
effort without giving primary attention 
to the problem of peace. The evangelical 
strength in the southern continent will be 
thrown solidly behind the league, as well 
as behind all the movements looking to- 
ward closer friendship between the vari- 
ous Latin American republics. 
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HIS book dramatizes the 
astounding discoveries about 
heredity and its relation to human 
progress. It makes of immediate 
personal concern the facts about 
marriage, beauty, brains and the 
breeding of children. 


THE NEW DECALOGUE 
OF SCIENCE 


Also by Dr. Wiggam 


“A superb plea for intelligence, a 
terrific attack on ignorance, and an 
amazing book to be the product of 
one mind. Wiggam outdoes twenty 
of H G. Wells’ —The Churchman. 


Each of these books of Dr. Wiggam has 
startling timeliness. (Price of each $3) 
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Confronting Young Men With the Living 
Cheriet. John KR Mott. §1.50. 

Preaching the Social Gospel. Osora 8. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Are you keeping up with current developments in religious thinking?” 
= == — oe 


Dr. L. P. Jacks’ New Book— 


The Challenge of Life 


recently from the press, bids fair to repeat the successes of the earlier works of this twentieth century prophet. 
Surely no message is more needed today than that of “The Challenge of Life,” the essence of which is that” 
neither the individual, nor society, nor the hosts of labor can reach a happy goal if a “‘soft job” is looked for, ” 
Dr. Jacks says that both the individual man and society in general need to be challenged as never before to 
heroic service. Of the church he says: “The Church became a center of attraction for heroic souls, and as 
such conquered the world of that day.” “On what other terms,” he then asks, “can the Christian Church 
conquer the world in which we are living now?” (Price, $1.25. This book is No. 1.) : 
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2. Ethical ‘eaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.00 
3. Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter, $1.00 
. The Living Universe, Jacks, $1.00 
5. Christ the Truth, Bishop Wm. Temple, $2.50 
}. History of Religion in the United States, Rowe, $1.75 
. Introduction to New Testament, Bacon, $1.00 
. The Four Gospels, Streeter, $3.50 
9. Christian Belief in Immortality, Snowden, $1.50 
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. Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, $1.75 
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. In the Days of His Flesh, Smith, $2.00 
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